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THE PIRATE BOTHWELL TO HIS BARQUE. 


Ho—spread thy white wings to the breeze, 
Thou terror of the deep! 

Swift o’er the high and heaving seas 
In gallant bearing sweep ; 

And far and wide, from strand to strand, 
Thy Master's might make known, 

Whose sceptre is his own good brand,— 
Thy quarter-deck, his throne. 


The past—the past—the perish'd past ! 
What gloomy clouds up-roll 
Thick from its ruins to o’ereast 
The Hope-deserted soul ! 
Why must the shades of buried Time 
Still haunt our altered life, 
Till goaded on by Care to Crime, 
We drown them in the strife? 


An outcast frum my home, to bear 
An execrated name, 
Deem they this spirit to Despair 
Can stoop from all its Fame ? 
So let them deem—til], with my sword, 
Upon the crimson’d flood, 
My answer shall be darkly scored 
In characters of blood. 


Fame yet shall long and loudly speak 
Of Bothwell and his slaughters, 
To blanch full many a rosy cheek 
*Mong Scotland’s lovely daughters : 
For many a pale and panting lip 
Shall bear a wild tale back, 
From many a sacked and shattered ship 
That crossed my ravening track. 


With womb of fire, the thunder-cloud 
Scowls grimly overhead, 
Till, bursting from its lurid shroud, 
The red death-bolts are sped ;— 
Meet type for thee, my own brave barque, 
Bearing thy fiery crew, 
To fix their foes with deadly mark, 
And ruin ‘round them strew. 


Then spread thy white wings to the breeze, 
Thou terror of the deep! 

Swift o’er the high and heaving seas, 
In gallant bearing sweep ; 

And far and wide, from strand to strand, 
Thy Master's rule make known, 

Whose sceptre is his own good brand,— 
Thy quarter-deck, his throne. 


—~-— 


THE LATE LORD AVONMORE. 
From Sir Jonah Barrington’s Memoirs of the Union 

Barry Yelverton, afterward Lord Avonmore,and successor to Hussey Burgh, 
as Chief Baron of the Exchequer, had acquired great celebrity as an advocate 
at the Irish Bar, and was at this time rapidly winging his way to the highest 
pinnacle of honourable notoriety and forensic advancement. He had been elect- 
ed Member of Parliament for the town of Carrickfergus, and became a zealous 
partizan for the claims of Ireland. 

It would be difficult. to do justice to the lofty and overwhelming elocution of 
this distinguished man, during the early period of his political exertions. —To the 
profound—logical—and conclusive reasoning of Flood ;—the brilliant—stimu- 
lating—epigramimatic antithesis of Grattan ;—the sweet -toned—captivating— 
convincing thetoric of Burgh;—or the wild fascinating imagery and varied 
pathos of the extraordinary Curran, he was respectively inferior ;—but in power- 
ful, nervous language, he excelled them all. A vigorous—commanding—un- 
daunted eloquence burst in torrents from his lips—not a word was lost.—Though 
fiery, yet weighty and distinct, the authoritative rapidity of his language, re- 
lieved by the figurative beauty of his luxuriant fancy, subdued the auditor with- 
out a power of resistance, and left him in doubt, whether it was to argument or 
to eloquence that he surrendered his conviction. 

His talents were alike adapted to public purposes, as his private qualities to 
domestic society. In the common transactions of the world he was an infant ; 


—=in the varieties of right and wrong, of propriety and error, a frail mortal ;—in | 


the senate and at the bar, a mighty giant :—it was in the bench that, unconscious 
of his errors, and in his home, unconscious of his virtues, both were most con- 
spicuous. That deep-seated vice, which with equal power freezes the miser’s 
heart, and inflames the ruffian’s passions, was to him a stranger;—he was al- 
ways rich—and always poor ;—but though circumstances might sometimes have 


' which his neart had no concern ;—he was never unkind, that he was not also re- 


| 


pentant ;—and ever thinking that he acted with rectitude, the cause of his 


| greatest errors seemed to be a careless ignorance of his lesser imperfections. 





| 


| his selections—and sunk his consequence in the pliability of his nature ;—tothe | 
first he was a dupe—to the Jatter an instrument ;—on the whole, he was a more | 





He had a species of intermitting ambition, which either led him too far, or 
forsook him altogether. His pursuits, of course, were unequal, and his ways 
irregular ;—he sometimes forgot his objects, and frequently forgot himself. Ele- 
vated solely by his own talents—he acquired new habits without altogether di- 


vesting himself of the old ones—and there was scarcely a society so high, or a_ 


company so humble, that the instinctive versatility of his natural manners could 
not be adapted to either. A scholar—a poet—a statesman—a lawyer,—in 


elevated society he was a brilliant wit—at lower tables, a vulgar humourist :— | 


he had appropriate anecdote and conviviality for all—and, whether in the one or 
in the other, he seldom failed to be either entertaining or instructive. 

He was a friend, ardent, but indiscriminate even to blindness—an enemy, 
warm, but forgiving even to folly ;—he lost his dignity by the injudiciousness of 


enlightened than efficient statesman—a more able, than unexceptionable Judge, 
—and more honest in the theory than the practice, of his politics. His rising- 
sun was brilliant—his meridian, cloudy—his setting, obscure :—crosses at length 
ruffled his temper—deceptions abated his confidence—time tore down his talents 


—he became depressed and indifferent—and after a long life of chequered inci- | 


dents and inconsistent conduct, he died, leaving behind him few men who pos- 
sessed so much talent—so much heart—or so much weakness. 

This distinguished man, at the critical period of Ireland’s emancipation, burst 
forth as a meteor in the Irish senate ; his career in the Commons was not long 


—tut it was busy and important ;—he had connected himself with the Duke of | 


Rutland, and continued that connection uninterrupted till the day of his dissolu- 
tion. But through the influence of that nobleman, and the absolute necessity of 


| a family provision—on the question of the Union the radiance of his public cha- | 
racter was obscured for ever—the laurels of his early achievements fell withered | 


from his brow—and after having with zeal and sincerity laboured to attain inde- 
pendence for his country in 1782—he became one of its sale masters in 1800— 


| and mingling in a motley crowd, uncongenial to his native character—and beneath 
| his natural superiority—he surrendered the rights—the franchises—and the ho- 
| 


nours of that peerage, to which, by his great talents and his early virtues, he 
had been so justly elevated. 


{ 
| Except upon the bench, his person was devoid of dignity, and his appearance 
' ordinary and rather mean—yet there was something in the strong marked lines 


of his rough unfinished features, which bespoke a character of no common de- 
scription ;—puwerful talent was its first trait—fire and philanthropy contended 


| for the next ;—his countenance, wrought up and varied by the strong impressions 


of his labouring mind, could be better termed indicatory than expressive ; and | 


in the midst of his greatest errors and most reprehensible moments, it was diffi- 


cult not to respect, and impossible not to regard him. 


| memorable points in their history. 


| 
| 


—~>—-. 
HISTORY OF THE SULIOTES OF GREECE. 

The sole oversight in Mr. Gordon's work, considered as a comprehensive his- 
tory of the Greek struggle from its earliest grounds or excitements, is in what re- 
gards the Suliotes. Their name continually crosses the reader ; and the refer- 
ence to their expatriation by Ali Pacha is incessant. Yet no account is anywhere 


given of their quarrel with this perfidious enemy—either in its grounds or its final | 


results. On this account we have thought that we should do an acceptable ser- 
vice to the reader by presenting him with a sketch of the Suliotes. and the most 
We have derived it (as to the facts) from a 
little work originally composed by an Albanian in modern Greek, and printed at 
Venice in 1815. This work was immediately translated into Italian, by Gherar- 
dini, an Italian officer of Milan; and ten years ago, with some few omissions, it 
was reproduced in an English version ; but in this country it seems never to have 
attracted public notice, and is probably now forgotten. 


| With respect to the name of Suli, the Suliotes themselves trace it to an acci- | 


} . ’ ” a 
; dent :——**Some old men,” says the Albanian author, reciting his own personal in- 


been his guide, avarice never was his conductor ;—like his great predecessor, | 


frugality fled before the carelessness of his mind—and left him the victim of his 
liberality, and, of course, in many instances, a monument of ingratitude. His 
character was entirely transparent—it had no opake qualities ;—his passions 
were open—his prepossessions palpable—his failings obvious—and he took as 
little pains to conceal his faults as to publish his perfections. 

In politics he was rather more steady to party than to prineipal—but evinced 
no immutable consistency in either ;—a patriot by nature, yet susceptible of se- 
duction—a partisin by temper, yet capable of instability—the commencement 
and the conclusion of his political conduct were as distinct as the poles, and as 
dissimilar as the elements. 

Amply qualified for the bench by profound legal and constitutional learning— 


extensive professional practice—strong lgicnl powers—a classical and wide- | 


rangitg capacity—equitable propensities, and a philanthropic disposition—he 
possessed all the positive qualifications for a great Judge ;—but he could not 
temporise ;—the total absence of skilful or even necessary caution—and the in- 
dulgence of a few feeble counteracting habits—greatly diminished that high 
reputation, which a more cold qMlegmatic mien—or a solemn—imposing—vul- 
gar plausibility—often confers of miserably inferior characters. 

Asa Judge, he certainly had some of those marked imperfections too frequent- 
ly observable in judicial officers ;—he received impressions too soon, and, per- 
haps, too strongly ;~-he was indolent in research—and impatient in discussion ; 
—the natural quickness of his perception hurried off his judgment before he ha: 
time to regulate it, and sometimes left his justice and his learning idle spectators 
of his reasons and his ‘determination;—while extraneous considerations occa- 
sionally obtruded themselves upon his unguarded mind, and involuntarily led him 
away from the straight path of calm deliberation. 

But the errors of talented and celebrated men are always more conspicuous, 
exaggerated, and condemned, than those of inferior ones; and perhaps this 
severity is not altogether unjustifiable 


; the errors of dullness may be the errors 
of nature ; | 


those of talent have not the same ipoleogy. But even with all hi 
faults Lord Avonmore’s abilities were vastly superior to those of almost all his 
judicial cotemporaries united, 





vestigations amongst the oldest of the Suliotes, “replied, that they did not re- | 


member having any information from their ancestors concerning the first inhabit- 
ants of Suli, except this only: that some goat and swine herds used to lead their 
flocks to graze on the mountains where Suli and Ghiafa now stand; that these 
mountains were not only steep and almost inaccessible, but clothed with thickets 
of wood, and infested by wild boars ; that these herdsmen, being oppressed by the 
tyranny of the Turks of a village called to this day Gardichi, took the resolution 
of flying for a distance of six hours’ journey to this silvan and inaccessible posi- 
tion, of sharing in common the few animals which they had, and of suffering vo- 
luntarily every physical privation, rather than submit to the slightest wrong from 
their foreign tyrants. This resolution, they added, must be presumed to have 
been executed with success ; because we find that, in the lapse of five or six 
years, these original occupants of the fastness were joined by thirty other fami- 
lies. 
of the Turks; and a certain Turk, named Suli, went in high scorn and defiance, 
with many other associates, to expel them from this strong position; but our 
stout forefathers met them with arms in their hands. Suli, the leader and inciter 
of the Turks, was killed outright upon the ground; and, on the very spot where 
he fell, at this day stands the centre of our modern Suli, which took its name 
therefore from that same slaughtered Turk, who was the first insolent and mali- 
cious enemy with whom our country in its days of infancy had to contend for its 
existence.” 

Such is the most plausible account which can now be obtained of the imeuna- 
bula of this most indomitable little community, and of the circumstances under 
which it acquired its since illustrious name It was perhaps natural that a little 
town, in the centre of insolent and bitter enemies, should assume a name which 
would long convey to their whole neighbourhood a stinging lesson of mortifica- 
tion and of prudential warning against similar molestations. As to the chronolo- 
gy Of this little state, the Albanian author assures us, upon the testimony of the 
same old Suliotes, that “ Seventy years before,” there were barely one hundred 


men fit for the active duties of war, which, in ordinary states of society, would | 


| imply a total population of 400 souls. ‘That may be taken, therefore, as the ex- 
treme limit of the Suliote population at a period of seventy years antecedently to 
the date of the conversation on which he founds his information. But, as he has 
unfortunately omitted to fix the exact era of these conversations, the whole value 
of his accuracy is neutralized by his own carelessness. However, it is probable, 
from the internal evidence of his book, which brings down affairs below the year 
1812, that his information was collected somewhere about 1810. We must carry 
back the epoch, therefore, at which Suli had risen to a population of 400, pretty 


nearly to the year 1740; and since, by the same traditionary evidence, Suli had | 
then accomplished an inde pendent existence through a space of eighty years, we | 


have reason to conclude that the very first gatherings of poor Christian herds- 
men to this sylyan sanctuary, when stung to madness by Turkish insolence and 
persecution, would take place about the era of the Restoration, (of our Charles 
II.) that is, in 1660. 

In more modern times, the Suliotes had expanded into four separate little 
towns, peopled by 560 families, from which they were able to draw one thousand 
first-rate soldiers. But, by a very politic arrangeme nt, they had colonized with 
sixty-six other families seven neighbouring towns, over which from situation they 
had long been able to exercise a military prepon lerance 
calculable which they obtained by this connexion, 


The benefits were in- 
At the first alarm of war 
the fighting men retreated with no incumbrances but their arms, ammunition, 
und a few days’ provision, into the four towns of Suli proper, which al! lay within 


If he was impetuous, 1 Was an impetuosity in | that ring fence of impregnable position from which no armies could ever dislodg 
\ 


Somewhere about that time it was that they began to awaken the jealousy | 


them; meantime, they secretly drew supplies from the seven associate towns,. 
which were better situated than themselves for agriculture, and which (apparent- 
ly taking no part in the war) pursued their ordinary labours unmolested. Their 
tactics were simple but judicious ; if they saw a body of five or six thousand 
advancing against ther position, knowing that it was idle for them to meet such 
a force in the open field. they contented themselves with detaching 150 or 200 
men to skirmish on their flanks, and to harass them according to the advantages 
of the ground ; but if they saw no more than 500 or 1000 in the hostile column, 
they then issued in equal or superior numbers, in the certainty of beating them, 
striking an effectual panic into their hearts, and also of profiting largely by 
plunder and by ransom. 

In so small and select a community, where so much must continually depend 
upon individual qualities and personal heroism, it may readily be supposed that 
the women would play an important part ; in fact, “the women carry arms and 
fight bravely. When the men go to war, the women bring them food and provi- 
sions ; when they see their strength declining in combat, they run to their as- 
sistance, and fight along with them ; but, if by any chance their husbands behave 
with cowardice, they snatch their arms from them, and abuse them, calling them 
mean, and unworthy of having a wife.” Upon these feelings there has even 
been built a law in Suli, which must deeply interest the pride of women in the 
martial honour of their husbands ; agreeably to this law, any woman whose hus- 
band has distinguished himself in battle, upon going to a fountain to draw water, 
has the liberty to drive away another woman whose husband is tainted with the- 
reproach of cowardice; and all who succeed her, ‘ from dawn to dewy eve,” 
| unless under the ban of the same withering stigma, have the same privilege of 
taunting her with her husband's baseness, and of stepping between her or her 
cattle until their own wants are fully supplied. 

This social consideration of the female sex, in right of their husbands’ mili- 
tary honours, is made available for no trifling purposes : on one occasion it proved 
the absolute salvation of the tribe. In one of the most desperate assaults made 
by Ali Pacha upon Suli, when that tyrant was himself present at the head of 
8000 picked men, animated with the promise of 500 piastres a-man, to as many 
| as should enter Suli, after ten hours’ fighting under an enfeebling sun, and many 
| of the Suliote muskets being rendered useless by continual discharges, a large 
| body of the enemy had actually succeeded in occupying the sacred interior of 
| Suli itself. At that critical moment, when Ali was in the very paroxysms of 
| frantic exultation, the Suliote women seeing that the general fate hinged upon 
| the next five minutes, turned upon the Turks en masse, and with such a rapture 
| of sudden fury, that the conquering army was instantly broken—thrown into 
| panic—pursued—and in that state of ruinous disorder, was met and flanked by 

the men who were now recovering from their defeat. The consequences, from 
| the nature of the ground, were fatal to the Turkish army and enterprise; the 
whole camp equipase was captured ; none saved their lives but by throwing 
| away their arms; one-third of the Turks (one-half by some accounts) perished 
| on the retreat : the rest returned at intervals as an unarmed mob; and the bloody, 
perfidions Pacha himself, saved his life only by killing two horses in his haste. 

So tota! was the route, and so bitter the mortifications of Ali, who had seen a 
| small band of heroic women snatch the long-sought prize out of his very grasp, 
| that for some weeks he shut himself up in his palace at Yannina, would receive 
no visits, and issued a proclamation imposing instant death upon any man 
detected in looking out at a window or other aperture—as being presumably en- 
gaged in noticing the various expressions of his defeat which were continually 
returning to Yannina. 

The wars, in which the adventurous courage of the Suliotes (together with 
their menacing position) could not fail to involve them, were in alleleven. The 
first eight of these occurred in times before the French Revolution, and with 
Pachas, who have left no memorials behind them of the terrific energy or hellish 
perfidy which marked the character of Ali Pacha. These Pachas, who brought 
| armies at the lowest of 5000, and at the most of 12,000 men, were uniformly 
beaten ; and apparently were content to be beaten. Sometimes a Pacha was 
even made prisoner ;* but, as the simple Suliotes little understood the art of 
improving advantages, the ransom was sure to be proportioned to the value 
of the said Pacha’s sword-arm in battle, rather than to his rank and ability to 
pay ; so that the terms of liberation were made ludicrously easy to the Turkish. 
| chiefs. 

These eight wars naturally had no other ultimate effect, than to extend the 
military power, experience, and renown, of the Suliotes. But their ninth war 
placed them in collision with a new and far more ‘perilous enemy than any they 
| had yet tried; above all, he was so obstinate and unrelenting an enemy—that, 
| excepting the all-conquering mace of death, it was certain that no obstacles 
born of man, ever availed to turn him aside from an object once resolved on. 
The reader wil!! understand, of course, that this enemy was Ali Pacha. Their 
ninth war was with him; and _ he, like all before him, was beaten ; but, no? like 
all before him, did Ali sit down in resignation under his defeat. His hatred was 
now become fie idish ; no other prosperity or success had any grace in his eyes, 
so long as Suli stood, by which he bad been overthrown—trampled on—and 
signally humbled. Life itself was odious to him, if he must continue to witness 
| the triumphan: existence of the abhorred mountain village which had wrung 
| laughter at his expense from every nook of Epirus. Delenda est Carthago! 
| Suli must he crlerminated ! became, therefore, from this time, the master watch- 
| word of his secret policy. And on the Ist of June, in the year 1792, he com- 
| menced his second war against the Suliotes at the head of 22,000 men. This 
| was the second war of Suli with Ali Pacha; but it was the tenth war on their 
| annals ; and, as far as their own exertions were concerned, it had the same result 
| 
| 


as all the rest. But, about the sixth year of the war, in an indirect way, Ali 
made one towards his final purpose, which first manifested its disastrous 
tendency in the new circumstances which succeeding years brought forward. 
In 1797, the French made a lodgement in Corfu ; and, agreeably to their general 
spirit of intrigue, they had made advances to Ali Pacha, and to all other inde- 
pendent powers in or about Epirus. Amongst other states, in an evil hour for 
that ill-fated city, they wormed themselves into an alliance with Prevesa ; and 
| in the following year their own quarrel with Ali Pacha gave that crafty robber a 
| pretence, which he had long courted in vain, for attacking the place with his 
overwhelming cavalry, before they could agree upon the mode of defence, and 
l long before avy mode could have been tolerably matured. The result was one 
universal massacre, which raged for three days, and involved every living Pre- 

vesan, excepting some few who had wisely made their escape in time, and ex- 
cepting th se yho were reserved to be tortured for Ali’s special gratification, or 
| to be sold for Saves in the shambles. ‘This dreadful catastrophe, which in a few 
| hours rooted from the earth an old and flourishing community, was due in about 


ste} 


| equal degrees 0 the fatal intriguing of the interloping French, and to the rankest 
| treachery in a quarter where it could least have been held possible—viz. in a 
Suliote, and a very distinguished Suliote, Captain George Botzari ; but the 
miserable man yielded up his honour and his patriotism to Ali's bribe of 100 
purses, (perhaps at that time equal to £2500 sterling). ‘The way in which this 
catastrophe operated upon Ali's final views, was obvious to every body fm that 
neighbourhooe Parga, on the sea-coast, was an indispensable ally to Suli; now 
Prevesa stood in the same relation to Parga, as an almost indispensable ally, 
that Parga occupied towards Suli 
This shocking tragedy had been perpetrated in the October of 1798 ; and in 
less than two years from that date, viz. on the 2d of June, 1800, commenced 


Pacha’s son, and sixty officers of the rank of Aga, were 
ilso made y a truly rustic mode of assault, The Turks had shut them~ 
selves up in a church ; into this, by night, the Suliotes threw a number of hives, full 
of bees, whose insufferable stings soon brought the haugtity Moslems into the proper 
surrendering mood, The whole body was afterwards ransomed for so trifling a sum 

| as 1000 sequins, 


* On the same occasion the 
le prisoners 
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the eleventh war of the Suliotes—being their third with Ali, and the last which, 
from their own guileless simplicity, meeting with the craft of the most perfidious 
amongst princes, they were ever destined to wage. For two years, that is until 
the middle of 1802, the war, as managed by the Suliotes, rather resembles a ro- 
mance, or some legend of the acts of Paladins, than any grave chapter in modern 
history. Amongst the earliest victims, it is satisfactory to mention the traitor, 
George Botzari, who, being inthe power of the Pacha, was absolutely com- 
pelled to march with about 200 of his kinsmen, whom he had seduced from Suli, 
against his own countrymen. under whose avenging swords the majoriy of them 
fell, whilst the arch-traitor himself soon died of grief and mortification. After 
this, Ali himself led a great and well-appointed army in various lines of assault 
against Suli. But so furious was the reception given to the Turks, so deadly 
sand so uniform their defeat, that panic seized on the whole army, who declared 
unanimously to Ali. that they would no more attempt to contend with the Su- 
liotes—« Who,” said they, “ neither sit nor sleep, but are only born for the de- 
struction of men.” Ali was actually obliged to submit to this strange resolution 
of his army: but, by way of compromise, he built a chain of forts pretty nearly 
encircling Suli—and_ simply exacted of his troops that, being for ever released 
from the dangers of the open field, they should henceforward shut themselves up 
in these forts, and constitute themselves a permanent blockading force for the 
purpose of bridling the marauding excursions of the Suliotes. It was hoped, 
that from the close succession of these forts, the Suliotes would find it impossible 


to slip between the cross fires of the Turkish musketry,—and that, being thus | 


absolutely cut off from their common resources of plunder, they must at length 
be reduced by mere starvation. ‘That termination of the contest was in fact re- 
peatedly within a trifle of being accomplished ; the poor Suliotes were reduced 
to a diet of acorns; and even of this food had so slender a quantity that many 
died, and the rest wore the appearance of blackened skeletons. All this misery, 


however. had no effect to abate one jot of their zeal and undying hatred to the | 


perfidious enemy who was bending every sinew to their destruction. Tt is melan- 
choly to record that such perfect heroes, from whom force the most dispropor- 
tioned, nor misery the most absolute, had ever wrung the slightest concession or 
advantage, were at length entrapped by the craft of their enemy—and by their 
own foolish confidence in the oaths of one who had never been known to keep 
any engagement which he had a momentary interest in breaking. _Alicontrived 
first of all to trepan the matchless leader of the Suliotes—Captain Foto Giavel!a, 
who was a hero after the most exquisite model of ancient Greece, Epaminondas, 
or Timoleon, aud whose counsels were uniformly wide and honest. After that 
loss, all harmony of plan went to wreck amongst the Suliotes ; and at length, 
about the middle of December 1803, this immortal little independent state of 
Suli solemnly renounced by treaty to Ali Pacha its sacred territory, its thrice 
famous little towns, and those unconquerable positions among the crests of wood- 
ed inaccessible mountains which had baffled all the armies of the Crescent, led 
by the most eminent of the Ottoman Pachas, and not seldom amounting to twenty, 
twenty-five, and in one instance even to more than thirty thousand men. The 
articles of a treaty, which on one side there never was an intention of executing, 
are scarcely worth repeating: the amount was—that the Suliotes had liberty to 
go whither they chose, retaining the whole of their arms and property, and with 
a title to payment in cash for every sort of warlike store which could not be car- 
ried off. In excuse for the poor Suliotes in trusting to treaties of any kind with 
an enemy whom no oaths could bind for an hour, it is but fair to mention, that 
they were now absolutely without supplies either of ammunition or provisions ; 
and that, for seven days, they had suffered under a total deprivation of water, 
the sources of which were now in the hands of the enemy, and turned into new 
channels The winding up of the memorable tale is soon told :—the main body 
of the fighting Suliotes, agreeably to the treaty, immediately took the route of 
Parga, where they were sure of a hospitable reception—that city having all 
wong made common cause with Suli against their common enemy, Ali. ‘The 
son of Ali, who had concluded the treaty, andwho inherited all his father’s trea- 
chery, as fast as possible despatched 4000 Turks in pursuit, with orders to mas- 
sacrethe whole. But in this instance, through the gallant assistance of the 
Parghiotes, and the energetic haste of the Suliotes, the accursed wretch was 
disappointed of his prey. As to all the other detachments of the Suliotes, who 
were scattered at diflerent points, and were necessarily thrown every where upon 
their own resources without warning or preparation of any kind,—they, by the 
terms of the treaty, had liberty to go away or to reside peaceably in any part of 
Ali’s dominions. But as these were mere windy words, it being well understood 
that Ali’s fixed intention was to cut every throat among the Suliotes, whether of 
man, woman, or child, nay, as he thought himself dismally ill-used by every hour's 
delay which interfered with the execution of that purpose,—what rational plan 
awaited the choice of the poor Suliotes, finding themselves in the centre of a 
whole hostile nation, and their own slender divisions cut off from communication 


A 7 ° ° { 
with each other! What could people so circumstanced propose to themselves | when the flag was hauled down, and the officers were invited to share in the gaie- 


| ties of the town. 


asa suitable resolution for their situation? Hope there was none; sublime 
despair was all that their case allowed : and considering the unrivalled splendours 
of their past history for more than 160 years, perhaps most readers would reply 
in the famous words of Corneille—Quw'ds mourussent. 
reply to the question now so imperatively forced upon them; and die they all 
did. 
people, that none disgraced themselves by useless submissions, and that all alike 
«<—women as well as men—devoted themselves in the * high Roman fashion” to 
the now expiring cause of their country. The first case which occurred, exhibits 
the very perfection of nonchalance in circumstances the most appalling. Samuel, 
a Suliote monk, of somewhat mixed and capricious character, and at times even 
liable to much suspicion amongst his countrymen, but of great name, and of un- 
questionable merit in his military character, was in the act of delivering over to 
the authorised Turkish agents a small outpost, which had greatly annoyed the 
forces of Ali, together with such military stores as it still contained. By the 
treaty, Samuel was perfectly free, and under the solemn protection of Ali; but 
the Turks, with the utter shamelessness to which they had been brought by daily 


familiarity with treachery the most barefaced, were openly descanting to Samuel, | 


upon the unheard-of tortures which must be looked for at the hands of Ali, by a 
soldier who had given so much trouble to that Pacha ashimself. Samuel listened 
coolly ; he was then seated on a chest of gunpowder ; and powder was scattered 
bout in all directions. He watched in a careless way until he observed that all the 


Turks, exulting in their own damnable perfidies, were assembled under the roof | 


of the building. He then coolly took the burning snuff of a candle, and threw it 
into a heap of combustibles, still keeping his seat upon the chest of powder. It 
is unnecessary to add, that the little fort, and all whom it contained, were blown 
to atoms. And with respect to Samuel in particular, no fragment of his skele- 
ton could ever be discovered.* After this followed as many separate tragedies 
as there were separate parties of Suliotes ; when all hope and all retreat were 
clearly cut uff, then the women led the great scene of self-immolation, by throw- 
ing their children headlong from the summit of precipices ; which done, they 
and their husbands, their fathers and their sons, hand in hand, ran up tothe brink 
of the declivity, and followed these whom they had sent before. In other sifua- 
tions, where there was a possibility of fighting with effect, they made a long and 
bloody resistance, until the Turkish cavalry, finding an opening for their opera- 
tions, made all further union impossible ; upon which they all plunged into the 
nearest river, without distinction of age or sex, and were swallowed up by the 
merciful waters. Thus, in a few days, from the signing of that treaty, which 
nominally secured to them peaceable possession of their property, and paternal 
treatment from the perfidious Pacha, none remained to claim his promises or to 
experience his abominable cruelties. In their native mountains of Epirus, the 
name of Suliote was now blotted from the books of life, and was heard no more 
in those wild silvan haunts where once it had filled every echo with the breath 
of panic to the quailing hearts of the Moslems. In the most “ palmy” days of 
Suli, she never bad counted more than 2500 fighting men; and of these no con- 
siderable body escaped, excepting the corps who hastily fought their way to Par- 


ga. From that city they gradually transported themselves to Corfu, then occu- | 


pied by the Russians, into the service of the Russian Czar, as the sole means 
left to a perishing corps of soldiers for earning daily bread, they naturally en- 
tered; and when Corfu afterwards passed from Russian to English masters, it 
was equally inevitable that for the same urgent purposes they should enter the 
military service of England. In that service they received the usual honourable 
treatment, and such attention as circumstances would allow ‘o their national 
habits and prejudices. They were placed also, we believe, under the popular 
command of Sir R. Church, who, though unfortunate as a supreme leader, made 
himself beloved in a lower station by all the foreigners under his authority. 
These Suliotes have since then returned to Epirus and to Greece, the peace of 
1815 having perhaps dissolved their connexion with England, and they were even 
persuaded to enter the service of their arch-enemy, Ali Pacha. Since his 
death, their diminished numbers, and the altered circumstances of their situation, 
should naturally have led to the extinction of their political importance. Yet 
we find them in 1832 still attracting (or rather concentrating) she wrath of the 
Turkish Sultan, made the object of a separate war, and valued (as in all former 
cases) on the footing of a distinct and independent nation. On the winding up 
of this war, we find part of them at least an object of indulgent solicitude to the 
British government, and under their protection transferred to Cephalonia. Yet 
again, others of their scanty clan meet us at different points of the war in 


Greece ; especially at the first decisive action with Ibrahim, when, in the rescue | 


of Costa Botzaris, every Suliote of his blood perished on the spot ; and again, 
in the fatal battle of Athens, (May 6, 1827,) Mr. Gordon assures us that “almost 
all the Suliotes were exterminated.” 
of the Suliotes, as of the total clan who bear that name, but of those only who 
happened to be present at that dire catastrophe. 


oe 


Still, even with this limitation, 


* The deposition of two Suliote sentinels at the door, and of a third person who 


d with a dreadful scorching, sufficiently established the facts ; otherwise the 
woole would have been ascribed to the treachery of Ali or his son, sr 


That was their own | 


It is an argument of some great original nobility in the minds of these poor | 


We understand him to speak not generally | 


| such a long succession of heavy losses descending upon a people who never 
numbered above 2500 fighting men, and who had passed through the furnace, 
seven times heated, of Ali Pacha’s wrath, and suffered those many and dismal 
tragedies which we have just recorded, cannot but have brought them latterly te 
the brink of utter extinction. 
—— 


NARRATIVE OF THE NAVAL OPERATIONS IN THE 
POTOMAC, 
BY THE SQUADRON UNDER THE ORDERS OF CAPTAIN SIR JAMES A. GORDON, IN 1814. 

When the war with France terminated in 1814, by the overthrow of Napoleon, 
Government determined to carry on vigorous operations in America, and bring 
| the war to a conclusion in that quarter, by severely chastising a nation who had 
| declared agamst us when our hands were full in Europe, and who, by their 
maritime success, had astonished themselves as much as they had surprised us. 

It is not my intention to enter into a history of our naval disasters ; but I can- 
not help observing, that the Americans owed their success, in a great degree, to 
our Government and naval officers holding them tuo cheap, and instead of send- 
ing out large and well-manned frigates to crush them at once, we trusted to our 
supposed naval superiority, without taking proper precautions to secure it. We 
never took the trouble to reflect, that there was no instance on record of a 12- 
pounder English frigate capturing a French one mounting 18-pounders, and we 
| had no right to expect an 18-pounder English frigate should capture an American 
carrying 24-pounders. We, unfortunately, considered them far below the 
French in naval knowledge and gunnery, when they were actually superior to our- 
selves, having devoted much attention to that science which we had shamefully 
neglected. We forgot there had been an embargo for a considerable time on 
American shipping, and that their ships were, in consequence, manned with picked 
men, and commanded by old officers, well-experienced in seamanship, although 
totally inexperienced in war. They held our navy in great respect, I had almost 
said dread, and they zealously exerted themselves to render their ships as perfect 
as possible. 

It is difficult for a naval officer to write about America without touching on 
our disasters, and the reader must pardon this natural propensity, and I will carry 
him, with as little delay as possible, across the Atlantic to the scenes of action 
I am about to describe. I was in the Euryalus in those days, cruizing off Mar- 
seilles, under the orders of the Undaunted, and plans were laid for various enter- 
prises during the summer. On standing in one night we observed brilliant illu- 
minations, and concluded that Napoleon had gained a great victory, or that the 
Allies had entered Paris, and made peace—either of which events would have 
caused rejoicings. At daylight in the morning the white flag was seen flying on 
the forts, and we stood in to ascertain what had taken place, and were rather 
surprised at receiving a few shots from chateau D'If. ‘The Undaunted was not 
| slow in returning the compliment, not exactly understanding what to make of our 
| reception. A boat witha flag of truce soon made its appearance, and the Mayor 

of Marseilles came alongside to apologize for the firing, and to inform us the Al- 
lies were in Paris, and Bonaparte dethroned. He invited us to anchor in the road, 
| regretting at the same time that the sanitary laws would prevent him Laving the 

pleasure of seing us on shore. We accepted the invitation most readily, with the 

secret intention of profiting by the general joy and enthusiasm, and outwitting 
| the quarantine officers. After the complimentary salutes we rowed into the har- 
| bour, and were so clamorously invited by the people to land, that it was impossi- 
ble to resist. ‘The moment the boat touched the wharf, a rush was made by men, 
women, and children, who embraced us with the most lively joy, and finally car- 
ried us in their arms to the town-hall, where the municipal body were assembled, 
and, totally forgetting the quarantine laws, received us with the greatest enthusi- 
asm. The first alderman had got half through a long complimentary speech, 
when he was interrupted by a deputation from the Board of Health, expressing 
their surprise, that the first act of the English should be setting the sanitary laws 
at nought,—laws that had never been infringed but by Bonaparte, who was now 
dethroned. We spoke French badly, and, in the present instance, were inclined 
to speak but little, and understand less. After a good deal of shrugging our 
shoulders, shaking our heads,—vociferation on the part of the sanitary oflicers,— 
attempts to calm them on the part of the municipality and bye-standers,—it was 
finally decided, the ships were to be put in quarantine, and the captains be allowed 
to remain on shore. Orders to that effect were given, but too late to be effectual ; 
| every boat at Marseilles had been put in requisition, and the ships were fairly 
| boarded by men, women, and children of all classes,—this continued for two days. 
| Representations were made to the Board of Health to grant pratique, as it was 
| quite impossible to keep the people out, but they were inflexible. ‘The governor 
| was at last obliged to lay the boom across the harbour, and call on the inhabitants 
| by proclamation to respect the law ; this farce went on for a week or ten days, 














| ‘The governor, Count Du Mui, an old general upwards of seventy, treated us 
| with great kindness and hospitality ; his example was followed by the principal 

inhabitants, who vied with each other in their attentions and entertainments. In 
| the midst of this gaiety the Undaunted sailed for Frejus, to embark the fallen 
| emperor, in consequence of a requisition from Sir Neil Campbell, the English 
| commissioner; her place was, however, supplied by several line-of-battle ships 
| and frigates, who had heard of our reception, and came for the double purpose 

of recreation and embarking the numerous English prisoners who had been re- 
| leased, and were flocking in from all partsof France, and who had their full share 
| of the hospitalities of Marseilles. The sanitary laws were considerably relaxed, 

in consequence of the length of time the ships had been at sea, and great har- 
| mony prevailed. Entertainments were given on board to the authorities and 
| principal inhabitants; and French and English, who had been so long at wir, 
| seemed to forget their animosities, and were only anxious to contribute to each 
| other's enjoyments. 

Business was now forgot in the midst of these gaieties. The caulking-iron, 
which had been many years silent, was again heard, ships were seen rigging, re- 
pairing, and taking in cargoes, and every inhabitant appeared to feel prosperity 
| had again smiled on their town. The military alone seemed dissatisfied ; but 
| stillthey were polite and attentive to their former enemies, which was both 
pleasant and agreeable. It was most amusing to see our weather-beaten tars, 


of these troops were destined to act in the Chesapeake, and part on the coast of 
New England; but, by some unaccountable mistake, the despatch containing 
the distribution of the troops, and the officer who was to command them, was 
nowhere to be found. General Ross, on leaving Bordeaux, had reason ie sup- 
pose he was to have a separate command. General Gosling, who commanded 
the Mediterranean troops, and was the senior ofticer, made his appearance with 
no orders at all. Search was made for the ill-fated letter, and, after a couple of 
days’ perplexity, it was found, either on board a transport or troop-ship. Gene- 
ral Ross had orders to carry on the war in the Chesapeake, and General Gosling 
the operations in New England—this arrangement was most agreeable to the 
Wellingtonian troops, who were again to serve under one of their own Gene- 
rals. 

Sir Alexander Cochrane, having made all the necessary arrangements, put the 
convoy under Sir Pulteney Malcolm, and sailed for the Chesapeake, taking the 
Euryalus with him; Sir Pulteney, after provisioning and watering the fleet, was 
to follow with the greatest despatch. ‘The commander-in-chief, after a tedious 
passage, arrived off the Capes of Virginia, in the beginning of August, and soon 
after joined Sir George Cockburn, who had been actively employed, feeling his 
way with a battalion of marines, and had kept the coast in a constant state of 
alarm. A flotilla of gun-boats was blockaded in the Patuxent, but the military 
force under him was not sufficiently strong to make any impression on their posi- 
tion, and he had been anxiously looking for the arrival of the chief, and the army 
destined to act in the Chesapeake. 

Sir Pulteney arrived a few days after, having, by singular good fortune, met 
with a fair wind, which led him from the Capes of Virginia to the entrance of the 
Potomac without the possibility of the enemy receiving information for some days 
after. No time was lost in making the necessary arrangements : the troops sailed 
the day after for the Patuxent, accompanied by the admirals, and the greater part 
of the squadron; the Euryalus, Devastation, Etna, Meteor, Erebus, and Anna 
Maria tender, were put unaer the orders of Capt. Gordon, of the Seahorse, with 
the following instructions :-— 

“Bir, 

“You are hereby ordered and directed to proceed up the Potomac river as 
high as you may find practicable, without endangering the ships, for the purpose 
of keeping the country bordering the river in a state of alarm, and to bombard and 
destroy, if possible, such fortifications as the enemy have erected for the pro- 
tection of its navigation ; and you will continue oa this service until you receive 
further advices from me, but sending to me in the Patuxent any intelligence you 
may deem it important for me to be acquainted with by the Manly. 

* Given under my hand, &c. 
“ ALEXANDER CocHRANE.” 

“To Capt. Gordon, H.M.S. Seahorse. 

The River Potomae is navigable for frigates as high up as Washington; but 
the navigation is extremely intricate, and nature has done much for the protec 
tion of the country, by placing one-third of the way up very extensive and intri- 
cate shoals, called the Kettle Bottoms; they are composed of oyster-banks of va- 
rious dimensions, some not larger than a boat, with passages between them. The 
best channel is on the Virginian shore, but the charts gave no marks very bad di- 
rections, and no pilots could be procured. A frigate had attempted some time 
before to effect a passage, and after being frequently aground, gave it up as im- 
possible. ‘The American frigates themselves never attempted it with their guns 
in, and were several weeks in the passage from the naval yard at Washington to 
the mouth of the Potomac. 

The evening of the second day brought this little squadron, without any acci- 
dent, to the entrance of the Kettle Bottoms ; we were fully aware of the difficul- 
ties we had to encounter, but were determined to conquer them if possible. The 
Seahorse, keeping the Virginian shore on board, led, the Euryalus and the rest of 
the squadron following ; the wind was light, and several boats were ahead sound- 
ing. As long as the soundings were good, no apprehension was entertained, not 
being aware of the smallness of the obstructions, and it appeared almost impossi- 
ble, if the ship ahead found a passage, that those immediately astern should be 
brought up. We were, however, mistaken: the Euryalus opened the ball, and 
struck, or rather, was suddenly brought up, for nothing was felt, and the lead 
gave us plenty of water; the signal was made to anchor, and boats and hawsers 
were sent to assist in getting her off. No one could tell where she hung ; there 
was abundance of water ahead, astern, and all round, and yet the ship was immo- 
vable ; a diver went down, and found, to the astonishment of all on board, that an 
oyster bank, not much bigger than a boat, was under her bilge, the boats had 
missed it with the lead, and the Seahorse had passed, perhaps by a few feet on 
one side. After some hard heaving, we floated, and the squadron weighed. We 
proceeded with great caution, having several boats abreast of each other, with 
leads going ahead of the ships ; but, notwithstanding all this care, the Seahorse 
grounded ona small bank ; every effort was made to get her off, without lighten- 
ing, in vain; the tide appeared flowing, and no difficulty was anticipated, but she 
was immovable ; a strict examination showed that, though the tide was apparently 
running up, the water was actually diminishing ; and not until it had flowed seve- 
ral hours was there any perceptible increase of depth. Her water was started, 
a great part of her provisions, and eight or ten guns were hoisted out before she 
floated ; several of the other ships were also on shore, but got off with more ease. 
Next day was employed in getting in her provisions and guns, sounding the chan- 
nel, and preparing to warp in the event of a foul wind. 

On the 19th, the squadron again weighed with a favourable breeze, and the 
Kettle Bottoms were cleared before dark, without any serious difficulty, each 
vessel acting independent, and picking her way to the best of the commander’s 
judgment ; all were occasionally ashore, but got off with more ease than the Sea- 
horse did two days before. 

The following morning, the wind being foul, the signal was made to warp 
Each ship divided her boats into two divisions; one using the stream and the 
other the kedge. ‘The stream was first laid out, and all the hawsers bent to it, 
and as the ship was warped ahead, the hawsers were coiled in the boats of the 
second division, which laid out the kedge ; and it was so arranged that the end 
should be on board as the anchor became short, stay, or peak When the tide 
was favourable and the wind light, we warped by hand ; with the ebb, and the 
wind strong, the hawsers were brought to the capstan. This operation began at 
daylight, and was carried on without intermission till dark, and lasted five days, 
duriig which time the squadron warped upwards of fifty miles; and on the eve- 








who had been long shut out from any rational amusement, except what they 
| found at Minorca, figuring away at quadrilles, with all the good humour and awk- 
| wardness of John Bull, quite unacquainted at that time with French dancing. 
The ladies of Marseilles were beautiful aud most fascinating, and not a few offi- 
cers left their hearts behind them. From this dream of pleasure—for it was but 
a dream—we were awakened by an order to prodeed forthwith to Mahon. We 
hardly had time to bid adieu to our fair friends; nothing was further from our 
| wishes than a trip to America, which was our ultimate destination, we li been 
long most actively employed in the Mediterranean, and looked forward to a re- 
| laxation from all our toils and troubles, with unfeigued leasure; that prospect, 
however, was at present at an end, and we left Marseilles, with heavy hearts, 
| to proceed to Minorca, where we arrived in a couple of days. The Iphigenia, 
Bacchante, and Furiouse, were already there, refitting for the American station ; 
| we were put under the orders of Captain King, the senior officer, and we follow- 
ed their example with all the alacrity that could be expected from a disappointed 
ship's company. The Euryalus was the oldest frigate in the Mediterranean, 
| and officers and men had fully made up their minds to be ordered home from 
Marseilles ; they, however, bore their disappointment with great good humour ; | 
the worst hands were ordered to be discharged, and our complements were filled | 
| up from the squadron. Somehow or other we managed to receive worse men | 
than we discharged ; and I believe I may safely say, the other frigates were in 
the same predicament, and we all sailed from Minorca with ships’ companies by 
no means fit to cope with the picked men of America. On our arrival at Gibral- 
tar we received orders to take under convoy between three and four thousand 
men, under General Gosling, who were daily expected from Genoa, and who 
| were destined to carry on offensive operations in America. Five three-deckers 
and the convoy soon arrived,—the latter had to provision and water,—and with 
so strong a naval force, and two admirals’ flags flying, it might be supposed that 
| completing them was no difficult task ; be that as it may, little or no assistance 
| Was given, and an easterly wind coming on, we were ordered to sea, short of 
| everything that was necessary to perform a voyage across the Atlantic—every 
| hecessary representation was made, without effect, and even after being under- 
way, outside the Gut, a telegraphic signal was made to the squadron, which had 
sailed, that we had neither water nor provisions, which was answered by the 
| word “supply.” 
A favourable wind brought us to the Canary Islands, where we obtained with } 
much difficulty, a scanty supply of water; three days were passed at Santa | 
| Cruz in obtaining this, and the convoy sailed from that port on short allowance | 
| of water. The trade wind conducted us within a couple of hundred miles of 
Bermuda, where we were met by a westerly breeze, and the water becoming 
short, it was a question whether we should not be obliged to proceed to Halifax 
| After beating about a few days, it fortunately changed, and we soon arrived at | 
Bermuda. I mention this circumstance, to show how much maritime expeditions | 
depend upon weather, and how necessary to their success are good and proper 





} 


arrangements at their commencement; in this instance, for want of manage- 
ment, an expedition, intended to close the war with America, fitted out at an 
enormous expense, must have failed had not the wind changed to the eastward 
Officers who were there, and read these pages, will well recollect this circum- | 
stance ; who was to blame it is not for me to say, nor do I know ; all that our | 
commodore could do, by way of remonstrance and application, was done, and yet 
we sailed in the manner I have described. At Bermuda we found Sir Alexander 
Cochrane, the commander-in-chief, and Sir Pulteney Malcolm, who had arrived 
from Bordeaux a few days before, with a squadron of troopers, having General 
Ross, and between two and three thousand soldiers and artillery on board. Part | 


| ner leaving the wreck as it was. 


ning of the fifth day anchored off Maryland Point. The same day the public 
buildings at Washington were burnt; the reflection of the fire on the heavens was 
plainly seen from the ships, much to our mortification and disappointment, as we 
concluded that act was committed at the moment of evacuating the town. It 
was nevertheless decided to proceed ; and as the next reach was sufficiently wide 
to beat through, though the water was very shoal, we anticipated some little re- 
laxation from our toils. Warping all day was not our only occupation : at night 
the boats were rowing guard in every direction, and the hammocks were never 
piped down. It is true the enemy gave us no trouble, either with fire- vessels or 
with light troops, who might have been stationed in such a manner on both banks 


| of the river as to have rendered the laying out anchors totally impossible; but, 


considering we were several hundred miles in the interior of an enemys coun- 
try, the utmost precaution was necessary to provide against any unforeseen at- 
tack. 


The strictest discipline was observed in the guard-boats : no landing or plun- 


| dering was permitted ; the numerous flocks of geese swam undisturbed in the 


river; the bullock and sheep browzed unmolested; the poultry-yards were 
respected ; and every act that might irritate the inhabitants was most indus- 
triously avoided. In one instance only a boat did land in the night, in search of 
stock, and the breach of discipline was justly punished by an American wound- 
ing one of the seamen, which served as a salutary example to the rest. 

In the course of this day I laided with a flag of truce at an agreeable-looking 
residence, the first indeed we had observed on the banks of the river, for the 
country was thickly wooded, and few inhabitants visible. The owner was an 
American farmer, not the most polished man in the world. He had two daugh- 
ters, rather homely, and as uncouth as himself. They guessed we would not go 
farther than Maryland Point, as the water was shoal ; seemed to know and care 
very little about what was going on; offered us a glass of peach brandy; and 
hoped the Britishers would not carry off their negroes, which appeared to be 
their only apprehension. 

Ou the morning of the 22d the squadron weighed, and were beating up Mary- 
land Beach, in about the same water the frigates drew, and sometimes less, but 
the bottom was soft and we dragged through it, when the sky became suddenly 
overcast, and every thing portended one of the severe north-west squalls. We 
had heard much of the violence of these gusts, but always concluded them exag- 
gerated, and were not quite so cautious as we ought to have been; we, however, 
took in the top-gallant-sails, main-sail, jib, and spanker. The squall thickened 
at a short distance, roaring in a most awful manner, and appearing like a tremen- 
dous surf. No time wasto be lost: every thing was clued up the moment it 
reached us ; nevertheless, we were nearly on our beam ends. A couple of an- 
chors were let go; and as we swung to the wind the bowsprit rose right up; 
this slackened the stays, and away went the heads of all three top-masts ; this 
saved the fore-mast, which, in another moment, would have fallen. The bow- 
sprit being relieved, sunk back to its place, but broke completely through. The 
Seahorse sprung her mizen-mast ; and allthe squadron suffered more or less : 


the Meteor was lying on a bank, and was fairly blown over it, and brought up in 


deep water. This catastrophe took place a little after noon. We piped to din- 
‘The squadron was altogether, with the excep- 
tion of two, who were four or five miles lower down the river. 

Captain Gordon thought the game up; but he was assured we should be re- 
fitted before the other ships joined. At half-past one, the hands were called, the 
wreck cleared, bowsprit hoisted on board, a new one made out of a top-mast; 


new cross-trees, and trus-trees, made and fitted; and although we did not work 
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after dark, next day at one o’clock we were all ataunt, and weighed as the two , 
sternmost vessels passed; it was calm. The boats, manned with the marines, | 
towed the ship, as the seamen were setting up the rigging. Atdark the squad- 
ron anchored for the night. 

The following morning, to our great joy, the wind became fair, and we made | 
all sail up the river, which now assumed a more pleasing aspect. At five o'clock | 
in the afternoon Mount Vernon, the retreat of the illustrious Washington, opened 
to our view, and showed us, for the first time since we entered the Potomac, a | 
gentleman’s residence. Higher up the river, on the opposite side, Fort Washing- | 
ton appeared to our anxious eyes ; and to our great satisfaction it was considered 
assailable. A little before sun-set the squadron anchored just out of gun-shot ; 
the bomb-vessels at once took up their positions, to cover the frigates in the pro- 
jected attack at day-light next morning, and began throwing shells. The garri- | 
son, to our great surprise, retreated from the fort; and, a short time after, Fort | 
Washington was blown up, which left the capital of America and the populous 
town of Alexandria open to the squadron, without the loss of a man. It was | 
too late to ascertain whether this catastrophe was occasioned by one of our shells, 
or whether it had been blown up by the garrison ; but the opinion was in favour 
of the latter. Still we were at a loss to account for such an extraordinary step. 
The position was good, and its capture would have cost us at least fifty men, 
and more, had it been properly defended ; besides, an unfavourable wind and 
many other chances were in their favour, and we could only have destroyed it had 
we succeeded in the attack. 

At day-light the ships moored under the battery and completed its destruction. 
The guns were spiked by the enemy ; we otherwise mutilated them, and destroy- 
ed the carriages. Fort Washington was a most respectable defence : it mounted 
two 52 pounders, two 32 pounders, eight 24 pounders ; ina battery on the beach 
were five 18 pounders; ina martello tower, two 12 pounders, with loop-holes 
for musketry ; and a battery in the rear mounted two 12, and six 6 pound field- 
pieces. . 

A deputation from the town arrived to treat; but Captain Gordon declined 
entering into any arrangements till the squadron arrived before Alexandria. ‘The 
channel was buoyed, and next morning, the 27th, we anchored abreast of the 
town, and dictated the following terms : 

The town of Alexandria, with the exception of public works, shall not be de- 
stroyed, unless hostilities are commenced on the part of the Americans; nor 
shall their dwellings be entered, nor the inhabitants molested in any manner 
whatever, if the following articles are strictly complied with : 

1. All naval and ordnance stores, public or private, must be immediately given 
up. 

. Possession will be immediately taken of all shipping, and their furniture 
must be sent on board by the owners without delay. 

3. The vessels that have been sunk must be delivered up in the state they 
were in on the L9th of August, the day the squadron passed the Kettle Bottoms. 

4. Merchandise of every description must be instantly delivered up ; and the 
merchants have it in their option to load the vessels generally employed for that 
purpose, when they will be towed off by us. 

5. All merchandise that has been removed from Alexandria since the 19th in- 
stant, to be included in the above article. 

6. Refreshments of every description to be supplied to the ships, and paid for 
at the market price by bills on the British Government. 

7. Officers will be appointed to see that articles Nos. 2, 3, 4, and 5 are strictly 
complied with; and any deviation or non-compliance on the part of the inhabi- 
tants of Alexandria will render this treaty null and void. 

The following decision of the common-council was sent to Sir James Gordon, 
and it was strictly observed by the general commanding the camp before Alexan- 
dria :— 

‘The forts erected for the defence of the district having been blown upby our 
men, and abandoned without resistanee, and the town of Alexandria having been 
left without troop. or any means of defence against the hostile force now within 
sight, the Common Council of Alexandria have with reluctance been compelled, 
from a regard to the safety of the inhabitants, to authorise an arrangement with 
the enemy, by which it has been stipulated that, during their continuance before | 
the town, they shall not be molested. No superior force having, in this emer- | 
gency, appeared to defend or direct, the Common Council has considered itself | 
authorised, from extreme necessity, to make the above stipulation,—they, con- 
sidering it binding on themselves and the nation, require a faithful observance of 
it from all the inhabitants of the town. 

“ Resolved, that copies of the above resolution be transmitted to Brigadier- 
General Winder, of the 10th military-district, and to Generals Young and Hun- 
gerford, with the request of the Common Council, that proper measures may be 
used to secure a strict observance of the public faith which the Common Coun- 
cil has been compelled to pledge. ° 

“ Tuos. Herpert, President. 
“ Joun Girp, Clerk protem.” 

By the Ist, the greater part of the vessels had been hove down, caulked, re- 
paired, and loaded ; several that had been sunk were raised ; and the whole were 
in a fit state to quit the anchorage; one vessel alone we found it impossible to 
raise, and she was in consequence set fire to. Unfortunately there were only 2 
sail, all of whom were loaded with flour and tobacco ; and 200,000 barrels were 
left behind for want of transport. 

Alexandria is a large well-built town, and a place of great trade. It is eight 
miles below Washington, where few merchant ships go, and is, in fact, the mer- 
cantile capital, and before the war was a most flourishing town, but at the time of 
its capture had been going rapidly to decay. Agricultural produce was of little 
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ten men were killed and wounded in this attempt; but the Devastation was 
brought down to our anchorage. 

On the 8th, at noon, the wind became fair, and the signal was made to weigh. 
The Seahorse and Euryalus led. A heavy but ill-directed fire was opened from 
the battery ; both ships anchored within musket-shot, and soon silenced them ; | 
but it was quite impossible to dislodge the numerous body of sharp-shooters, who | 
were under cover of the trees, and did considerable execution through the ports. 
The frigates were followed by the bombs, who discharged, in passing, their 
mortars loaded with musket-balls, and took up a position to cover the retreat 
The Fairy took charge of the convoy, and passed them all without damage. 
The Americans fought under a white flag, bearing the words ‘“ Free Trade 
and Sailors’ Rights,” and behaved remarkably we!l; but their efforts were 
useless. 

As the prizes passed, we slipped our cables ; the bombs followed, and we 
calculated all was over for that day. We were mistaken. The Fairy and 
prizes were observed to anchor suddenly a few miles farther down, having 
descried fresh batteries ; and the Erebus, in endeavouring to pass, grounded, 
and drew a sharp fire upon her from the defences that were constructed along a 
high ridge of hills. We had just time to prepare to anchor as we got within 
range; the Seahorse went farther, and was obliged to move ; boats were sent 
to the Erebus ; and the Fairy took up a position to draw the fire from her; but 
before she was afloat she suffered considerably. 

From fourteen to eighteen guns were mounted in this new position, and a | 
considerable interruption was expected. In the morning we weighed, the Sea- 
horse leading, and the Euryalus bringing up the rear ; and were agreeably sur- 
prised at being allowed to pass quietly. We ascertained afterwards that the 
batteries were hardly finished, and the powder and shot had been expended the | 
night before. | 

No further interruption took place on the part of the Americans, and the | 
















would not refuse to accompany me, that my Lord might pass for her. I pressed 
her to come immediately, as we had no time to lose. At the same time I sent to 
Mrs. Morgan, then usually known by the name of Hilton, to whose acquaintance 
my dear Evans had introduced me, which I look upon as a very singular happi- 
ness. I immediately communicated my resolutions to her. She was of a very 
tall slender make, so I begged her to put under her own riding-hood-one that I 
had prepared for Mrs. Mills, as she was to lend hers to my Lord, that in coming 
out he might be taken for her. Mrs. Mills was then with child, so that she was 
net only of the same height, but nearly of the same size as my Lord. When we 
were in the coach, f never ceased talking, that they might have no leisure to re- 
flect. Their surprise and astonishment when I first opened my design to them 
had made them consent, without ever thinking of the consequences. On our ar- 
rival at the Tower, the first I introduced was Mrs. Morgan (for I was only allow- 
ed to take in one at a time), she brought in the clothes that were to serve Mrs. 
Mills when she left her own behind her. When Mrs. Morgan had taken off what 
she had brought for my purpose, I conducted her back to the stair-case, and in 
going, I begged her to send me my maid to dress me, that I was afraid of being 
too late to present my last petition that night if she did not come immediately. I 
despatched her safe, and went partly down stairs to eet Mrs. Mills, who had the 
precaution to hold her handkerchief to her face, as is natural for a woman to do, 
when she is going to take her last farewell of a friend on the eve of his execv- 
tion. I had, indeed, desired her to do so, that my Lord might go out in the same 
manner. Her eyebrows were rather inclined to be sandy, and my Lord's were 
very dark and very thick ; however | had prepared some paint of the colour of 
her’s to disguise his with; I also brought an artificial head-dress of the same co- 
loured hair as her’s, and I painted his face with white and his cheeks with rouge, 
to hide his long beard, which he had not time to shave. All this provison I had 
before left in the tower. ‘The poor guards, whom my slight liberality the day 
before had endeared me to, let me go quietly out with my company, and were not 


squadron and prizes repassed the Kettle Bottoms without grounding, with the | so strictly on the watch as they usually had been, and the more so as they were 
exception of the Euryalus, who, though as nearly right astern of the Seahorse as | persuaded, from what I had told them the day before, that the prisoners would 
possible, struck upon one she missed, and was two days before she was disen- | obtain their pardon. I made Mrs. Mills take off her own hood, and put on that 
gaged, having been ashore on different banks four or five times. | which I had brought for her ; I then took her by the hand and led her out of my 

This expedition lasted twenty-three days. The hammocks were only down | Lord’s chamber, and in passing through the next room, in which were several 
twice ; each ship was ashore at least twenty times ; but nothing could exceed | people, with all the concern imaginable, I said, “*My dear Mrs. Catharine, go in. 
the patience and good conduct of the ships’ companies ; and, though every en- | all haste and send me my waiting-maid, she certainly cannot reflect how late it 
couragement was held out by the inhabitants at Alexandria to induce the men | is; [am to present my petition to-night, and if I let slip this opportunity I am 
to desert, there were only four or five out of the whole squadron who remained | undone, for to-morrow will be too late; hasten her as much as possible, for L 
behind. ‘The total loss was seven killed, thirty-five wounded. | shall be on thorns till she comes.” Everybody in the room, who were chiefly the 


—~e 
REMARKABLE ESCAPE OF EARL NITHSDALE. | 


It is in the recollection of the historical reader, that, under an attaint of trea- 
son, William Maxwell, fifth Earl of Nithsdale, was brought prisoner to London, | 
on the 9th of January 1715-16 ; was condemned to be beheaded on the 24th of | 
the following month; but, through the extraordinary exertions of his Countess, 
Winifred Herbert, he effected his escape from the Tower on the evening pre- | 
ceding. | 

It is justly observed by Mr. Grace, that this letter “is interesting in several | 
points of view. One of the chief, arises from the charming picture it displays of 
conjugal affection: for it contains a plain statement illustrative of that self-de- | 
votion which women often evince when called upon to act in the cause of their 
husbands or of their children.” The heroism and self-devotion of Lady Niths- | 
dale will not shrink from comparison with those recorded by Heroditus, in his | 
account of an escape conducted in a similar manner ; nor with those of Madame 
Lavalette, still warm and fresh in the memory of every admirer of conjugal virtue 
and female worth. “It is gratifying to reflect,’’ observes Mr. Grace, “ that Lady 
Nithsdale’s virtuous achievements were rewarded, not only by possessing the pre- 
cious and unextinguishable solace of an approving conscience, that “ one thing 
truly needful” to real happiness, even in this life, but also by enjoying thirty-three 
additional years of honourable existence and domestic felicity. She died at 
Rome in 1749, where Lord Nithsdale also cied in 1744.” 


LADY NITHSDALE. 
A Letter from Winifred Herbert, Countess of Nithsdale, to her sister, the Lady 
Lucy Herbert, Abbess of the English Augustine Nuns, at Bruges, containing 

a circumstantial account of the escape of her husband, William Maxwell, 

fifth Earl of Nithsdale, from the Tower of London, on Friday, the 23d of 

Feb. 1716. 

Dear Sister,—My Lord’s escape is now such an old story that I have almost 
forgotten it: but since you desire me to give you a circumstantial account of it, 
I will endeavour to recall it to my memory, and be as exact in the narration as I 
possibly can; four I owe you too many obligations to refuse you anything that 
lies in my power to do. I think I owe myself the justice to set out with the 
motives which influenced me to undertake so hazardous an attempt, which I de- 
spaired of thoroughly accomplishing foreseeing a thousand obstacles, which never 
could be surmounted bat by the most particular interposition of Divine Provi- 
dence. I confided in Almighty God, and trusted that he would not abandon me 
even when all human succours failed me. 

i first came to London upon hearing that my Lord was committed to the 
Tower. I was at the same time informed that he had expressed the greatest 
anxiety to see me, having, as he afterwards told me, nobody to console him till I 
came. I rode to Neweastle, and from thence took the stage to York. When I 
arrived there the snow was so deep that the stage could not set out for London. 
The season was so severe, and the roads so extremely bad, that the post itself 
was stopped. However, I took horses and rode to London, though the snow was 














value ; the store-houses were full of it. We learnt that the army, after destroy- 
ing Barney’s flotilla, had made a forced march on Washington, beat the Ameri- 
cans at Bladensburg, destroyed the public buildings and naval-yard, and retreat- 
ed to their ships. Had our little squadron been favoured by wind, the retreat 
would have been made by the right bank of the Potomac, under our protec- 
tion, and the whole country in the course of that river would have been laid under 
contribution. 

In justice to the squadron, I must observe, that the whole of our operations at 
Alexandria were conducted with the greatest order and regularity: the inhabi- 
tants were quite undisturbed : no plundering was permitted; and, with the excep- 
tion of one occurrence, nothing tended to disturb the good feeling between the 
inhabitants and the squadron. 

The occurrence Lallude to was neither more nor less than an American mid- 
shipman’s lark : and it appears they have larking mids as well as us ; but it had 
well nigh put the town in a blaze 

We had been in the habit of walking about the town, and even to the part 
nearest the camp, without fear of interruption, which, I suppose, had been com- 
municated by some person in the town. An enterprising midshipman thought it 
would be fine fun to carry off an officer; and with that intention dashed into the 
town on horseback, and meeting no officers in the streets, came boldly down to 
the boats, and seized a midshipman by the collar. The fellow was strong, and 
attempted to get him on his horse. The youngster, quite astonished, kicked and 
squalled most lustily ; and, after being dragged a hundred yards, the American 
was obliged to drop his brother officer. This operation, which was like lightning, 
created considerable alarm: the men retreated to the boats, and prepared their 
carronades, expecting every moment to be attacked by cavalry, and were with 
some difficulty prevented from firing. This occurrence soon found its way to 
the mayor, who came off in great alarm for the town. Capt. Gordon, with great 
good humour, admitted his apology, and treated it, as it was, a midshipman’s 
spree; but recommended that proper precautions should be taken, as a repetition 
of such amusement might lead to the destruction of the town. 

Contrary winds delayed us at Alexandria longer than we expected. Capt 
Raker, of tue Fairy, wo had been obliged to fight his way up the river, con- 
firmed the report that batteries wete building below and a large military force 
collected, to intercept, if possible, our descent. He had been fortunate, and 
passed the Kettle Bottoms without getting once onshore ; and was sailing up the 


river, and had gut within sightof Mount Vernon, when, to his surprise, a large } 


portion of underwood suddenly disappeared, and a severe fire of guns and mus- 
ketry opened uponthe Fairy. They were cleared for quartets, aid returned it 
briskly ; the high bulwarks of the brig saved them frem a severe loss, as the 
Americans aro generally excellent shots. 


It now became necessary to check as much as possible the workmen of the 
enemy; andthe Meteor bomb, a gun-boat, anda mortar-boat were sent down, 


dria, obliged us to anchor above Fort Washington to give her protection; and i 


is lucky we did ; for, taking advantage of her situation and the ebb-tide, an at- | in fact,-could I wish to preserve his life on those terms. As the motion had 


tempt was made with three firé-vessels, covered by five row-boats, to burn her 


Capt. Alexander pushed off with ‘his boats, and was soon followed by others from design 
the squadron, who towed the fire-vessels astern, and chased the row-boats up to Tower, where, affecting an air of joy and satisfaction, I told the guards as | passe: 


Alexandria 


On the 34, the Etna’and Erebus were sent to the assistance of the ships | aside their fears, for the petition had passed the House in their favour 


| my arrival, I went immediately to make what interest I could among those who 
were in place. No one gave me any hopes, but they all to the contrary assured 
me that, although some of the prisoners were to be pardoned, yet my Lord would 
certainly not be of the number. When I enquired into the reason of this distine- 
tion, | could obtain no other answer than that they would not flatterme. But I 
soon perceived the reasons which they declined alleging to me A Roman 
Catholic upon the frontiers of Scotland, who headed a very considerable party ; 


a man whose family had always signalized itself by its loyalty to the Royal house | 


| of Stuart, and who was the only support of the Catholics against the inveteracy 
of the Whigs, who were very numerous in that part of Scotland, would become 
an agreeable sacrifice to the opposite party. ‘They still retained a lively remem- 
brance of hia grandfather, who defended his own castle of Caerlaverock to the 
last extremity, and surrendered it up only at the express command of his royal 
master. Now having his grandson in their power, they were determined not to 


| let him escape from their hands. Upon this, I formed the resolution to attempt 


| his escape, but opened my intention to nobody but my dear Evans. In order to | 
| concert measures, I strongly solicited to be permitted to see my Lord. which | 


they refused to grant me, unless I would remain confined with him in the Tower. 
This I would not submit to, and alleged for excuse that my health would not per- 
mit me to undergo the confinement. The real reason of my refusal was, not to 
put it out of my power to accomplsh my designs; however, by bribing the guards, 
| I often contrived to see my Lord, till the day upon which the prisoners were 
| condemned. After that. for the last week we were allowed to see and take our 
leave of them. By the assistance of Evans, I had prepared everything necessary 
to disguise my Lord, but had the utmost difficulty to prevail upon him to make 


of February, which fell on a Thursday, our general Petition was presented to the 
| House of Lords, the purport of which was, to interest the Lords to intercede with 
| his Majesty to pardon the prisoners. We were however disappointed, the day 
before the petition was to be presented, the Duke of St. Albans, who had promi- 
sed my Lady Derwentwater to present it, when it came to the point, failed in his 
word. However, as she was the only English Countess concerned, it was in- 
cumbent on her to have it presented. We had but one day left before the exe- 
| cution, and the Duke still promised to present the petition, but for fear he should 
| fai!, I engaged the Duke of Montrose to secure its being done by the one or the 
[ then went, in company with most of the ladies of quality then in town, 





other. 


behaved to me with great civility, but particularly the Earl of Pembroke, who, 
though he desired me not to speak to him, yet he promised to employ his interest 


generally above the horses’ girths, and arrived safe without any accident. On | 


use ofthem. However, I succeeded by the help of Almighty God. On the 22d | 


guards’ wives and daughters, seemed to compassionate me exceedingly, and the 
centine! officiously opened me the door. When I had seen her safe out I returned 
to my Lord, and finished dressing him. I had taken care that Mrs. Mills did not 
go out crying, as she came in, that my Lord might better pass for the lady who 
came in crying and afflicted, and the more so, because he had the same dress 
which she wore. When I had almost finished dressing my Lord in ali my petti- 
coats except one, I perceived it was growing dark, and was afraid that the light of 
the candles might betray us, so I resolved to set off. I went out leading him by 
the hand, whilst he held his handkerchief to his eyes. I spoke to him in the 
most piteous and afilicted tone of voice, bewailing bitterly the negligence of 
Evans, who had ruined me by her delay. ‘Then said I, “My dear Mrs. Betty, 
for the love of God, run quickly and bring her with you ; you know my lodging, 
and if you ever made despatch in your life, do it at present ; I am almost dis- 
tracted with this disappointment.” ‘The guards opened the door, and I went 
down stairs with him, still conjuring him to make all possible despatch. As soon 
as he had cleared the door | made tim watk before me, for fear the centinel should 
take notice of his walk; but I still continued to press him to make all the de- 
spatch he possibly could. At the bottom of the stairs I met my dear Evans, into 
whose hands I confided him. I had before engaged Mr. Mills to be in readiness 
before the ‘Tower, to conduct him to some place of safety, in case we succeeded. 
He looked upon the affair as so very improbable to succeed, that his astonishment 
when he saw us, threw him into such a consternation that he was almost out of 
himself; which Evans perceiving, with the greatest presence of mind, without 
telling him any thing Jest he should mistrust them, conducted him to some of her 
own friends on whom she could rely, and so secured him, without which we 


| should have been undone. When she had conducted him and left him with them, 


she returned to Mr. Mills, who by this time had recovered himself from his as- 
tonishment. ‘They went home together, and having found a place of security 
they conducted him to it. In the meantime, as I had pretended to have sent the 
young lady on a message, I was obliged to return up stairs, and go back to my 
Lord’s room in the same feigned anxiety of being too late, so that every body 
seemed sincerely to sympathise in my distress. When I was in the room, I 
talked as if he had been really present: [answered my own questions in my 
Lord's voice as nearly as I could imitate it; I walkd up and down as if we were 
conversing together, tilll thought they had time enough thoroughly to clear them- 
selves of the guards. Ithen thought proper to make off also. I opened the 
| dour, and stood Nalf in that those in the outward chamber might hear what I said, 
| but held it so close they could not look in. 1 bade my Lord formal farewell for 
| the night, and added, that something more than usual must have happened to 
| make Evans negligent on this important oceasion, who had always been so punc- 
| tual in the smatilest trifles; that I saw no other remedy but to go in person: that 
| if the ‘Tower was still open, when I had finished my business, I would return 
| that night; but that he might be assured I would be with him as early in the 

moruing as I could gain admittance into the Tower, and I flattered myself I 
| should bring more favourable news. Then, before I shat the door, I pulled through 
the string of the latch, so that it could only be opened in the inside. I then shut 
it with some degree of force, that I might be sure of its being well shut. I said 
| to the servant asT passed by (who was ignorant of the whole transaction) that 
he need not carry in candles to his master, tili my Lord sent for them, as he de- 
| Sived to finish some prayers first. I went down stairs and called a coach, as 
| there were several on the stand, and drove home to my own lodgings, where poor 
Mr. M‘Kenzie, had been waitmg to carry the petition, in case my attempt had 
failed. (told him there was no need of any petition, as my Lord was safe out 
| of the Tower, and out of the hands of his enemies as I supposed, but that I did 
not know where he was. [ discharged the coach and sent for a sedan chair, and 
| went to the Duchess of Buccleugh, who expected me about that time, as I had 
begged of her to present the petition fur me, having taken my precaution against 
all events. Tasked if she was at home, and they answered me that she expected 
me, and had another duchess with her. I refused to go up stairs as she had com- 
pany with her, and I was not in a condition tu see any other company. I begged 
| to be shown into a chamber below stairs, and that they would have the goodness 
| to send her grace’s maid to me, having something to say to her. I had discharged 
the chair, lest I might be pursued and watched. When the maid came in I de- 
sired her to present my most humble respects to her grace, who they toldme had 
company with her, and to acquaint ner, that this was my only reason for not 
couung up stairs. IT also charged her with my sincerest thanks for her kind offer 
tu accompany me when I went to present my petition. I added, that she might 
spare herself any further trouble, as it wus judged more advisable to present one 
general petition in the name of all; however, that | would never be unmindful 
| of my particular obligation to her grace, and which I should return very svon to 
acknowledge in person. I then desired one of the servants to call a chair, and 
I went to the Duchess of Montrose, who had always borne a part in my distress, 
When I arrived, she left her company to deny herself, not being desirous to see 
me under the affliction which she judged me tobein. By mistake, however, I 
was admitted, so there was no remedy. She came to me, and as my heart was 
in an ecstacy of joy, Lexpressed it in my countenance. As she entered the room, 
I ran upto her in the transport of my joy ; she appeared to be extremely shocked 
and frightened; and has since confessed to me, that she apprehended my trou- 
bles had thrown me out of myself, till I communicated my happiness to her. She 
then advised me to return, for that the king was highly displeased and even en- 
raged at the petition I had presented to him, and had complained of it severely. 
I sent for another chair, for I always discharged them immediately, that I might 
not be pursued. Her Grace said she would goto Court, and see how the news of 


to solicit the interest of the Lords as they were going to the House. ‘They all | my Lord's escape was received. When the news was brought to the King, he 


flew into an excessive passion, and said he was betrayed, for it could not have 
heen done without a confederacy. He instantly dispatched two persons to the 


in my favour, and honourably kept his word, for he spoke very strongly in our be- | Tower, to see that the other prisoners were well secured, lest they should follow 


halt 


those who had been condemned by Parliament ; and it was chiefly owing to Lord 
together with the Fairy, to interrupt their operttions ; but, notwithstanding all | Pembroke’s speech that it was carried in the affirmative: however, one of the 
our exertions, they succeeded in mounting ‘eleven guns, and building a furnace | Lords stood up, and said that the House could only intercede for those of the 
for heating shot. This, together with a fowl Wind, was no welcome news for the | ie! ' : 
squadron; and we foundit necessary, after waiting a day or two, to recommence | for all ef them indiscriminately. This salvo quite blasted all my hopes, for I was 
the operation of warping. 'The Devaststion grounded a few miles below Alexan- | assured that it was aimed at the exclusion of those who should refuse to subseribe 


The subject of the debate was, whether the King had the power to pardon | the example. Some threw the blame upon me, some upon another. The Duchess 


was the only one at Court that knew it. When I left the Duchess, I went to a 
house that Evans had found out for me, and where she promised to acquaint me 
where my Lord was. She got thither some few minutes after me, and told me 


prisoners who should approve themselves worthy of their intercession, but not that when she had seen him secure she went in search of Mr. Mil!s, who by this 


time had recovered himself from his astonishment, that he had returned to his 
house, where she had found him, and that he had removed my Lord from the first 


t | to the petition, which was a thing I knew my Lord would never submit to; nor, place where she had desired him to wait, to the house of a poor woman directly 


. | passed generally, I thought I could draw from it some advantage in favour of my 


opposite the guard-house 
and avery small bed in it. We threw ourselves on the bed, that we might not 


Accordingly I immediate ly left the House of Lords and hastened to the be heard walking up and down. She left usa bottle of wine and some bread, 


| and Mrs. Mills brought us some more in her pockets the nextday. We subsisted 


| by, that I came to bring joyful tidings to the prisoners; I desired them to !4y | on this provision from Thursday till Saturday night, when Mr. Mills came and 


I then , conducted my Lord to the Venetian ambassador’s 


We did not communicate 
the affair to his Excellency, but one of his servants concealed him in his own 


who were stationed to interrupt the construction of the battery; and the follow- | gave them some money to drink to the Lords and his Majesty, though it was but j 


ing day, the whole of ‘the prizes and the squadron, with the exception of the De- | trifing, for I thought if I were too liberal on the occasion, they might 
vastation, who was ‘still five miles up the river, were assembled under Mount | designs, and that giving them something would gain their good will ar 


Vernon, and about four miles from the White House Battery, as it was called. 


Another attempt was made to destroy the Devastation at night ; and the boats, | go to the Tower, having so many things upon my hands to put in readiness; ¢ al , . 
The fire-| in the evening, when all was ready, I sent for Mrs. Mills, with whom I lodged, | set sail for Calais. The passage was so remarkably short that the captain threw 


wnder the orders of Captain Baker, were sent to her assistance 


P , , ae there 
vessels were discovered in a creek close to her, and vigorously attacked ; but it and acquainted her with my design of attempting my Lord’s escape, as there was ; 
1 taken } no prospect of his being pardoned, and that this was the last night before the exe- | had been flying for their lives, little thinking it to be really the case. Mr. Mitchel 


I told her that I had everything in readiness, and that I trusted she might have easily returned, without suspicion of having been concemed in my 


was found impossite to dislodge them from the strong position they ha 
@p, covered by a number of soidiers in a thick wood. 


4 lieutenant and eight or | cution. 


suspect my 


room till Wednesday, on which day the ambassador’s coach and six was to go 


id services | down to Dover to meet his brother. My Lord put on a livery, and went down in 


} for the next day, which was the eve of execution. The next morning I could not | the retinue, without the least suspicion, to Dover ; where Mr. Mitchel (which 





but 


! . 
t| was the name of the ambassador's servant) hired a small vessel, and immediately 


out this reflection, that the wind could not have served better if his passengers 


She had but one small room up one pair of stairs, . 
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y : but my Lord seemed inclined to have him with him, which he 
Gil, ond be te at wheat agood place uncer our young master. This is an | beautiful island. In a week after we arrived off the east end of Jamaica, and 
exact and as full an account of this afiair, and of the persons concerned in it, | that same evening, in obedience to the orders of the admiral on the Windward 
as I could possibly give you, to the best of memory, and you may rely upon the Island station, we hove to in Bull Bay, in urder to land despatches, and secure 
~truth of it. For my part, I absconded to the house of a very poor man in Drury | our tithe of the crews of the merchant vessels bound for Kingston, and the 
lane, where I remained till I was sure of my Lord’s safe arrival on the continent. | ports to leeward, as they passed us. We had fallen in with a pilot canoe off Mo- 
J then wrote to the Duchess of Buccleugh (every body thought till then that I | rant Bay with four negroes on board, who requested us to hoist in their boat, 
was gone off with my Lord) to te!! her I understood I was suspected of having and take them all on board, as the pilot schooner, to which they belonged, had 
contrived my Lord’s escape, as was very natural to suppose ; that if | could have that morning bore up for Kingston, and left instructions to them to follow her in 
‘been happy enough to have done it, I should be flattered in having the merit of | the first vessel Appearing afterwards. W e did so, and now, as it was getting 
it attributed to me, but that a bare snspicion, without proof, would never be a | dark, the captain came up to Mr. Treenail. 
sufficient ground for my being punished for a supposed offence, though it might Ni Why, Mr. Treenail, I think we had better heave to for the night, and in 
be a motive sufficient for me to provide a place of security ; so I entreated her to this case I shall want you to go in the cutter to Port Royal to deliver the des- 
procure leave for me to go about my business. So far from granting my re- patches on board the flag-ship.’ | vi } 
quest, they were resolved to secure me if possible. After several debates, Mr. “1 don’t think the admiral will be at Port Royal, Sir,’ responded the lieute- 
Solicitor-General, who was an utter stranger to me, had the humanity to say, | nant; ‘ and, if I might suggest, those black chaps have offered to take me 
that since I shewed such respect to Government as not to appear 11 public, it | ashore here on the Palisadoes, a narrow spit of land, not above one hundred 
‘would bo cruel to make any search after me. Upon which it was decided, that | yards across, that divides the harbour from the ocean, and to haul the canoe 
no further search should be made if I remained concealed ; but that if I appeared | across, and take me to the agent’s house in Kingston, who will doubtless frank 
either in England or in Scotland, I should be secured. But this was not suffi- | me up to the Pen, where the Admiral resides, and I shall thus deliver the let- 
cient for me, unless I conld submit to see my son exposed to beggary. My Lord | ters, and be back again by day-dawn.’ ee ; 
sent for me up to town in such haste, that I had not time to settle any thing be- ** * Not a bad plan,’ said Dead-eye ; ‘ put it in execution, and I will go below 
fore I Jeft Scotland. I hadin my hands all the family papers, and dared trust | and get the despatches immediately.’ ; 
them to nobody. My house might have been searched without warning, conse- 4 The canoe was once more hoisted out ; the three black fellows, the pilot of 
‘quently they were far from being secure there. In this distress | had the pre- | the ship continuing on board, jumped into her alongside. ch ML 
caution to bury them in the ground, and nobody but myself and the gardner knew 5 ae Had you not better take a couple of hands with you, Mr. Treenail!’ said 
where they were. I did the same with other things of value. The event proved | the skipper. ; 
that I had acted prudently, for after my departure they searched the house, and “*Why, no, sir; I don’t think I shall want them, but if you will spare me 
God only knows what might have transpired from those papers. All these cir- Mr. Cringle, I will be obliged, in case | want any help. 
cumstances rendered my presence absolutely necessary, otherwise they might “We shoved off, and as the glowing sun dipped under Portland Point, a3 the 
have been lost, for though they retained the highest preservation after one very | tongue of land that runs out about four miles to the southward, on the western 
severe winter, for when I took them up they were as dry as if they came from side of Port Royal harbour, is called, we arrived within a hundred yards of the 
the firs-side, yet, they could not possibly have remained so much longer without | Palisadoes. The surf, at the particular spot we steered for, did not break on 
prejudice. In short, as I had once exposed my life for the safety of the father, I the shore in a rolling curling wave, as it usually does, but smoothed away under 
could not do less than hazard it once more for the fortune of the son. 1 had | the lee of a small sandy promontory that ran out into the sea, about half a ca- 
never travelled on horseback but from York to London, as I told you, but the dif- | ble’s length to windward, and then slid up the smooth white sand, without break- 
ficulties did not arise now from the severity of the season, but the fear of being | ing, in a deep clear green swell, for the space of twenty yards, gradually shoal- 
‘discovered and arrested. ‘To avoid this, I bought three saddle horses, and set off | ing till it frothed away in a shallow white fringe, that buzzed as it receded back 
with my dear Evans, and a very trusty servant whom I brought with me out of | into the deep and green sea, until it was again propelled forward by the succeed- 
Scotland. We put up at all the smallest inns on the road that could take in a | ing billow. ‘ 
few horses, and where I thought I was not known, for I was thoroughly known “« «Tsay, friend Bungo, how shall we manage ! You don’t mean to swamp us 
at all the considerable inns on the northern road. Thus I arrived safe at Traqu- | in a shove through that surf, do you !’ said Mr. Treenail. 
hair, where I thought myself secure, for the Lieutenant of the County beinga ‘** No fear, massa, if you and toder leetle man of war Buccra, only keep dem 
friend of my Jord’s would not permit any search to be made after me without | seat when we rise on de crest of de swelldere.” 
sending me previous notice to abscond. Here I had the assurance to rest myself “We sat quiet enough. Treenail was coolness itself, and I aped him as well 
for two whole days, pretending that I was going to my own house with leave from | a8 I could. The loud murmer—I may as well call it roar of the sea—was try- 
Government. I sent no notice to my house, that the Magistrates of Dumfries | ing enough as we approached, buoyed on the last long undulation. 
might not make too narrow enquiries about me. So they were ignorant of my *«* Now sit still, massa, bote.’ 
arrival in the country till I was at home, where I still feigned to have permission ‘¢ We sank down into the trough, and presently were hove forwards with a 
to remain. To carry on the deceit the better, I sent to all my neighbours and | smooth sliding motion up on the beach—until, grit, grit, we stranded on the 
invited them to come to my house. I took up my papers at night, and sent them | cream-coloured sand, high and dry. 
off to Traquhair. It was a particular stroke of providence that I made the ** Now jomp, massa, jomp.’ 
dispatch I did, for they soon suspected me, and by a favourable accident, one of “We leapt with all our strength, and thereby toppled down on our noses; the 
them was overheard to say to the Magistrates of Dumfries, that the next day | sea receded, and before the next billow approached, we had run the canoe twen- 
they would insist on seeing my leave from Government. This was bruitedabout, | ty yards beyond high water mark. 
and when I was told of it, | expressed my surprise that they should be so back- ‘It was the work of a very few minutes to haul the canoe across the sand- 
ward in coming to pay their respects; but, said I, ‘better late than never, be | bank, and to launch it once more in the placid waters of the harhour of Kings- 
sure to tell them that they shall be welcome whenever they choose tocome.” | ton. We pulled across towards the town, until we landed at the bottom of Ha- 
‘This was after dinner, but I lost no time to put every thing in readiness with all | nover Street, the lights from the cabin windows of the merchantmen glimmer- 
possible secrecy ; and the next morning before day-break I set off again for Lon- | ing as we passed, and the town only discernible from a solitary sparkle here and 
don with the same attendants, and, as before, put up at the smallest inns, and ar- there. But the contrast when we landed was very striking. We had come 
rived safe once more. through the darkness of the night in comparative quietness, and in two hours, 

On my arrival, the report was still freshof my journey into Scotland, in de- | from the time we had left the old Torch, we were transferred from her orderly 
fiance of their probibition. deck to the bustle of a crowded town. 

A lady informed me, that the king was extremely incensed at the news. That “One of our crew undertook to be the guide to the agent’s house. We ar- 
he had issued orders to have me arrested ; adding, that I did whatever I pleased | rived before it. It was a large mansion, and we could see lights glimmering in 
in despite of all his designs, and that I had given him more trouble and anxiety | the ground floor, but it was gaily lit up aloft. The house itself stood back from 
than any other woman in Europe. For which reason I kept myself as closely | the street, from which it was separated by an iron railing, 
concealed as possible, till the heat of these reports had abated. In the mean 
while I took the opinion of a very famous lawyer, who was a man of the strictest 
probity. He advised me to go off as soon as they had ceased searching after 
me. I followed his advice, and about a fortnight after escaped without any 


accident whatever. The reason he alleged for his opinion was this, that al- | marble steps, and stood in the lower piazza, with the hall, or lower vestibule be- 
though in other circumstances a wife cannot be prosecuted for saving her hus- 


d fore us. We entered. <A very well-dressed brown woman, who was sitting at 

band, yet im cases of high-treason, according to the rigour of the law, the head | her work at a small table, along with two young girls of the same complexion, 

of the wife is responsible for that of the husband; and as the King was oo ligh- | instantly rose to receive us. 7 

ly incensed there could be no answering for the consequences, and he therefore PP Beg pardon,’ said Mr. 'Treenail, ‘ pray, is this Mr 

entreated me to leave the kingdom. ‘The king’s resentment was greatly in- “ Yes, sir, it is.’ . sd — 

creased by the petition which I presented, contrary to his express orders. But “** Will you have the goodness to say if he be at home ?” 

my lord was very anxious that a petition might be presented, hoping that it would “ «Oh yes, sir, he is dere u on ions wid company,’ said the lady 

be at least serviceable to me. I was in my own mind convinced that it would eran: : ey f 

be to no purpose, but as I wished to please my Jord, I desired him to have it ty’s sloop, Torch, is below, with despatches for the Admiral.’ 

‘drawn up, and I undertook to make it come to the king’s hand, notwithstanding “« Surely, sir—eurely,’ the dark lady continued —‘ fallen me, sir, and dat 

all the precaution he had taken to avoid it. So the first day that I heard the | small gentleman, (‘Thomas Cringle, Esquire, no less,] him will better follow me 

King was to go to the drawing-room, I dressed myself in black, as if I was in | too. ‘ ¢ ‘ 

mourning. I sent for Mrs. Morgan (the same who accompanied me to the 

‘Tower) because as I did not know his Majesty personally, | might have mistaken | house, fronting the north. A large clumsy chair occupied the easternmost end, 

some other person for him. She stood by me and told me when he was coming. | with a massive mahogany balustrade, but the whole affair below was very il lit 

Asari alse another lady with me, and we three remained in a room between the up. ‘The brown lady preceded us, and planting herself at the bottom of the 

King’s apartments and the drawing-rooin > 80 that he was obliged to go through | staircase, began to shout to some one—* Toby, Toby—buccra gentleman arrive, 

it, and as there were three windows in it, we sat in the middle one, that I might | Toby.’ But no Toby responded to the call 

bei mu 0 eet in efor cul am crew teal at |My dn mala a Teena have ite tine for eeemooy. Pr 
» tha é le é Ht ANITHSGae, | usher us up into Mr. ’s presence.’ 

that he might not pretend to be ignorant of my person. But perceiving that he «Den follow me, gentlemen, please.’ 

mse to go off, without receiving my petition, I caught hold of the skirts of “ Forthwith we all ascended a ro staircase, until we reached the first 

bens at hp uch sn hn he eae Ss eee ote amie ace when we heard a noe a of Two negroes wrangling above wn 

pon é g : ag ne / the dark staircase. 

room to the door of the drawing-room. At last one of the blue-ribands, who “ey : ‘ 

attended his Majesty, took me round the waist, whilst another wrested the coat ? ou rascal, sang out one, ‘take dat, larn you, for teal my wittal ’"—then a 

out of my hands. The petition, which I had endeavoured to thrust into his | sharp crack, as if he had smote the cuiprit across the pate ; whereupon, like 

pocket, fell down in the scuffle, and I almost fainted throvgh grief and disap- | pear 7 black fellow, in a handsome liver 

pointment. One of the gentlemen in waiting took the petition, and as I knew . evant with a large silver ladle in his hand, with which he was belabouring the 

it ought to have been given to the Lord of the Bedchamber who was then in ap rhe — his flint-hard scull, right against our hostess, with the drumstick of 

waiting, I wrote to him, and entreated him to do me the favour to read the | ae a his hand, or rather in his mouth. ’ 

petition which I had the honour to present to his Majesty. or me piece dat,” shouted the pursuer. ‘You dam rascal,’ quoth the dame— 


Fortunately for me it happened to be my Lord Dorset, with whom Mss. but she had no time to utter another word before the fugitive pitched, with all 
Morgan was very intimate. 





We knocked at the outer gate, but no one answered. At length our black 
guides found out a bell-pull, and presently the clang of a bell resounded through- 
out the mansion. Still no one answered. I pushed against the door, and found 
it was open, and Mr. Treenail and myself immediately ascended a flight of six 








*s house?" 








a 
y, trundled down, pursued by another 








presented him a letter, which he received very graciously. He could not read it | trundling down with a large tray full of all kinds of meats—and I especially re- 
then, as he was at cards with the Prince, but as soon as the ame was over he member that two large chrystal stands of jellies composed part of his load—so 
read it; and behaved, as I afterwards locas with the peut nail for ae ine there we were regularly capsized, and caught all of a heap in the dark landing- 
terest, and was seconded by the Duke of Montrose who had seen me in the anti- ye: half way up the stair, and down the other flight tumbled our guide, with 
, ae 2 . 
chamber and wanted to speak t - _ | Mr. Treenail and myself, and the two blackies, on the top of her, rolling in our 
lest his acquaintance poe rs — “ag oy .~ - ae oe ro descent over, or rather into another large mahogany tray, which had just been 
: aie : oe om UE at became the topic O° | carried out, with a tureen of turtle-soup in it, and a dish of roast-beef, and plate 
SS the = “a the evening, and the harshness with which I had been | fuls of aoe euabe, and the Laed ka canal : ’ il ™ d T) postr - - 
treated soon spread abroad, not much to the honour of the King. Many people | | sean pe: he a a n1hy p-“Uleetanel 
: an ' | ed the ea Ie on senate 5 ? . p > UNNe 
Salonen ey m8 smn —— petitions, and that he had never re- | shane ‘Fiaibioiney aa tle fonten i aemenasinaadiee re Se 
even from the most indigent objects. ay a pers reagel id "9 os Sctontaze 
of quality was a strong instance of beutaiioy, Face oe ope oo | rose and ordered his butler to take a light. When he came down to ascertain 
lated about, raised the King to the highest pitch of hatred and indignation against | the cause of the uproar, I shall never forget the scene. ‘There was, first of all, 
é é € SBesese > P > re . > . > she 9 , 
a person, as ~ - — allowed ; for when the ladies, whose husbands had sate wretaicnersc tte Reece operon oe well ad — eae 
en concerned in this affair, presented their petitions for dower, mine was pre- |) 7” SPS his servant, who was a very “dressed respectable el- 
eented amone t - , r ; : ~ ‘age, | derly negro, with a candle in each hand ; and beneath him, on the landing-place, 
and in fact paras ar om epee tmp ay pet prrnonn = a | lay two trays of viands, broken tureens of soup, fragments of dishes, and trae- 
name to be mentioned. For these reasons every body judged it prudent for me | ‘red glasses, and a chaos of eatables and drinkables, and table-gear scattered 
: : “4 all at shi P . » lieute $e . 
to leave the kingdom ; for so long as this hatred of the King subsisted I could r la — amidst which lay scrambling my lieutenant and myself, the old brown 
not be safe, and as it was not probable that I could escape falling into his hands, 10use-keeper, and the two negro servants, all more or less covered with gravy 
I accordingly went. and wine dregs. However, after a good laugh, we all gathered ourselves up, and 
This 1s the full narrative of what you desired, and of all the transactions — we were ushered on the scene. Mine host, after stifling his laughter 
which passed relative to this affair. Nobody besides yourself could have obtain- the hect way he could, again sat down at the head of his table, sparkling with 
ed it from me ; but the obligations I owe you, throw me under the necessity of chrystal and waxlights, while a superb lamp hung overhead. ‘The company was 
refusing you nothing that is in my power to do. As this is for yourself alone, cae chiefly of naval and military men, but there was also a sprinkling of 
: : , civili: a W . the se 3 
=— indulgence will excuse all the faults which must occur in this long recital. ae, = — ” cpt agape—esathr 9. meggene Pres ¢ tr Psa porpsaeeli ty 
he trv*h you may however depend upon, attend to that, and overlook all defi- . , and after they had taken a glass of wine, and had their laugh at our mis- 
ciencies. My Lord desires you to be assured of his sincere friendship 4p, our landlord retired to one side with Mr. Treenail, while I, poor little middy 
I am, with strongest attachment, My dear Sister, Yours most affectionately, pot eg meen standing at the end of the room, close to the head of the 
Wunrsee Mernenasa. 8. 1e gentleman who sat at the foot of the table had his back towards me, 











waters of Carlisle Bay, and the smiling fields and tall cocoa-nut trees of the 


ie : = 
‘“«* Well,’ coutinued the lieutenant, ‘ say to him that an officer of his Majes- | 


‘* We left the room, and turning to the right, landed in the lower piazza of the 


‘ Top, you tief—top, you tief— | 


Accordingly, she went into the drawing-room and | his weight, right against her; and at the very moment another servant came | 


- Why, my dear sir, | scarcely can say that I was there, my visit was so hur- 
ried. 

“ Hurried!”’ rejoined he, * hurried—by no means, were you not in the island 
for four or five hours! Ah, long enough to have authorized your writing an anti- 
slavery pamphlet of one hundred and fifty pages.”” 

I smiled. 

**Oh, you may laugh, my boy, but it is truae—eh what a subject for an anti- 
slavery lecture—listen and be instructed,”—here our friend shook himself as a 
bruiser does to ascertain that all is right before he throws up his guard, and for 
the first five minutes he only jerked his right shouider this way and his left shoul- 
der t’other way, while his fins walloped down his sides like empty sleeves—at 
length as he warmed—he stretched forth his arms like Saint Paul in the Cartoon 
—and although he now and then could not help sticking his tongue in his cheek, 
still the exhibition was so true and so exquisitely comical, that I never shall for- 
get it, and then delivered himself of the following 


ANTI-SLAVERY SERMON. 


“The whole white inhabitants of Kingston are luxurious monsters, liv- 
ing in more than Eastern splendour ; and their universal practice, during their 
magnificent repasts, is to entertain themselves, by compelling their black ser- 
vants to belabour each other across the pate with silver ladles, and to stick drum- 
sticks of turkeys down each other’s throats. Mereiful heaven !—only picture the 
miserable slaves, each with the spaul of a turkey sticking in his gob ; dwell upon 
that—and then let those who have the atrocious hardihood to do so, speak of the 
kindliness of the planters’ hearts. Kindliness! kindliness, to cram the leg of a 
turkey down a man’s throat, while his yoke-fellow in bondage is fracturing his 
tender woolly skull—for all negroes, as is well known, have craniums, much 
thinner, and more fragile than an egg-she!ll—with so tremendous a weapon as a 
silver ladle? Aye, a silver ladle!!! Some people make light of a silver ladle 
as an instrument of punishment—it is spoken of as a very slight affair, and that 
the blows inflicted by it are mere child’s play. If any of you, ny beloved hear- 
ers, labour under this delusion, and will allow me, for your edification, to hammer 
you about the chops with one of the aforesaid silver soup-ladles of those yellow 
tyrants, for one little half hour, I pledge myself the delusion shall be dispelled 
| once and forever. Well then, after this fearfal scene has continued for, I dare 
not say how long—the black butler—ay, the black butler, a slave himself—oh, 
my friends, even the black butlers are slaves—the very men who minister the 
wine in health which maketh their hearts glad, and the castor oil in sickness, 
which maketh them any thing but of a cheerful countenance—this very black 
butler is desired, on peril of having a drumstick stuck into his own gizzard also, 
and his skull fractured by the aforesaid iron ladles—red hot, it may be—aye, and 
who shall say they are not ful! of molien lead? yes, molten lead—does not our 
reverend brother Lachrime Roarem say that the ladles might have been full of 
molten lead, and what evidence have we on the other side, that they were not 
full of molten lead? Why, none at all, none—nothing but the vaths of all the 
naval and military officers who have ever served in these pestilent settlements ; 
and of all the planters and merchants in the West Indies, the interested planters 
—those planters who suborn all the navy and army to a man—those planters 
whose molasses is but another name for human blood. (Here a large puff and 
blow, and a swabification of the white handkerchief, while the congregation blow 
| a flourish of trumpets.) My friends—(another puft)—my friends—we all know, 
| my friends, that bullocks’ blood is largely used in the sugar refineries in England, 
| but, alas! there is no bullocks’ blood used in the refineries of the West Indies. 
This I will prove to you on the oath of six dissenting clergymen. No. What 
then is the inference? Oh, is it not palpable? Do younot every day, as jurors, 
hang men on circumstantial evidence? Are not many of yourselves hanged and 
transported every year, on the simple fact being proved, of your being found 
| stooping down in pity over some poor fellow witha broken head, with your hands 
| in his breeches’ pockets in order to help him up? And can you fail to draw the 
| proper inference in the present case? Oh, no! no! my friends, tw 7s the blood 
of the Negroes that is used in these refining pandemoniums—of the poor Negroes 
who are worth one hundred pounds a piece to their masters, and on whose health 
and capacity for work these same planters absolutely and entirely depend.” 

















Here our friend gathered all his energies, and began to roar like a perfect bull 
of Bashan, and to swing his arms about like the sails of a wind-mill, and to stamp 
and jump, and lollop about with his body as he went on. 


“Well, this butler, this poor black butler—this poor black slave butler—this 
poor black Christian slave butler—for he may have been a Christian, and most 
likely was a Christian, and indeed must have been a Christian—is enforced, after 
all the cruelties already related, on pain of being choked with the leg of a turkey 
himself, and having molten lead poured down his own throat, to do what !—who 
would not weep !—to—to—to chuck each of his fellow-servants, poor miserable 
creatures! each with a bone in his throat, and molted led in his belly, and a frac- 
tured skull—tochuck them, neck and crop, one after another, down a dark stair- 
case, a pitch-dark staircase, amidst a chaus of plates and dishes, and the hardest 
and most expensive china, and the finest cut crystal—that the wounds inflicted 
may be the keener—and silver spoons, and knives and forks. Yea, my Christian 
brethren, carving-knives and pitchforks right down on the top of their brown mis- 
| tresses, who are thereby invariably bruised like the clown in the pantomime—at 
| least as I am told he is, for J never goto such profane places—oh, oh !—bruised 
as flat as pancakes, and generally murdered outright on the spot. Last of all the 
landlord gets up, and kicks the miserable butler himself down after his mates, 
into the very heart of the living mass; and this not once and away, but every day 
in the week, Sundays not excepted. Oh, my dear, dear hearers, can you—can 
you, with your fleshly hearts thumping and bumping against your small ribs, for- 
get the black butler, and the mulatto concubines, and the pitchforks, and the iron 
ladles full of molten lead! My feelings overpower me, | must conclude. Go in 
peace, and ponder these things in your hearts, and pay your sixpences at the 
doors.—Exeunt omnes, piping their eyes, and blowing their noses.”’ 

Our shouts pf laughter interrupted our friend, who never moved a muscle. 
Presently he proceeded. 

‘*'The whole party seemed very happy, my boon ally was fun itself, and I was 
much entertained with the mess he made when any of the foreigners at table 
addressed him in French or Spanish. I was particularly struck with a small, thin, 
dark Spaniard, who told very treely how the very night before, on returning home 
from a party to his own lodgings, on passing through the piazza, he stumbled 
against something heavy that lay in his grass-hammock, which usually hung 
| there. He called for a light, when, to his horror, he found the body of his old 
| and faithful valet lying in it, dead and cold, with a knife sticking under his fifth 
| rib—no doubt intended for his master. The speaker was Bolivar. About mid- 
night, Mr. Treenail returned, we shook hands with Mr. , and once more 
| shoved off; and guided by the lights shewn on board the Torch, we were safe 
| home again by three in the morning, when we immediately made sail, and nothing 








| 
| 





| particular happened until we arrived within a day's sail of Nassau. It seemed, 
| that about a week before, a large American brig, bound from Havanna to Boston, 
| had been captured in this very channel by one of our men-of-war schooners, and 
| carried into Nassau. Out of this same port of Nassau, New Providence, for 
| their own security the Authorities had fitted a small schooner, carrying six guns, 
| and twenty-four men. She was commanded by a very gallant fellow—there is no 
| disputing that—for ina fine clear night, when all the officers were below rum- 

maging in their kits for the killing things they should array themselves in on the 

morrow, so as to smite the Fair of New Providence to the heart at a blow— 
| Whiss—a shot flew over our mast-head. 

“*A small schooner lying-to right a-head, sir,” sung out the boatswain from 
the forecastle. 

‘* Before we could beat to quarters, another sung between our masts. We kept 
steadily on our course, and as we approached our pigmy antagonist, he bore up 
Presently we were alongside of bim. 

“«* Heave to,’ hailed the strange sail ; ‘ heave to, or I'll sink you,’ 

“ The captain took the trumpet—‘ Schooner ahoy’—no answer—‘ Damn your 
blood, sir, if you don’t let every thing go by the run this instant, I'll fire a broad- 
side, Strike, sir, to his Britannic Majesty's sloop Torch.’ 

The mistake was directly discovered, and the commander of the sloop roundly 
rated for his want of discernment. 

‘“* Next forenoon we arrived at Nassau.” 

**Oh, confound it,” said Aaron, “I positively shall not read any thing about 
Nassau, as we are so shortly to see it. So let me see’”’—ah—*“ Sailed for Ber- 
muda, having taken on board ten American skippers as prisoners of war 

“For the first three days after we cleared the Passages, we had fine weather. 
Wind at east south-east ; but after that it came on to blow from the north-west, 
and so continued without intermission during the whole of the passage to Ber- 
muda. On the fourth morning after we left Nassau, we descried a sail in the 
south-east quarter, and immediately made sail in chase. We overhauled her 
about noon; she hove to, after being fired at repeatedly ; and, on boarding her, 
we found she was a Sweede from Charleston, bound to Havre-de-Grace. All the 
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TOM CRINGLE’S LOG. 
BRINGING UP LEE-way. [ Continuation of the Lo 
“‘ Anchored at Carlisle Bay, Barbadoes.—Town beter of cards— 


= ras ttt aon of the negroes—dined at Mr. C—— *s—capital din- 
ner—little breeze mill at the end of the room, that > : - 
petre and water into a trough of tin, Penees © stuaiee of ae 


perforated with small es, t y 
and exposed to the breeze, were ranged the w sath ng lp rotary 


the water then flowed into a well, where th 

again pumped up and kept circulating. 
“Landed the artillery, the soldiers, 
“ Next morning, 


and was not at first aware of my presence. But the guest at his right hand, a 
happy-looking, red-faced, well-dressed man, soon drew his attention towards me. 
The party to whom I was thus indebted seemed a very jovial-looking personage, 
and appeared to be well known to all hands, and indeed the life of the party, for, 
like Falstaff, he was not only witty in himself, but the cause of wit in others. 
“The gentleman to whom he had pointed me out immediately rose, made his 
bow, ordered a ehair, and made room for me beside himself, where the moment 
it was known that we were direct from home, such a volley of questions was fired 
ine and liqueurs, all in cotton bags ; | off at me, that I did know which to anewer first. At length, after Treenail had 
© pump was stepped, and thus was | taken a glass or two of wine, the agent started him off to the Admiral’s Pen in | 
his own gig, and I was desired to stay where I was until he returned. 


“ Why, I say, Tom,” quoth Aaron, “I never knew before that you were in 
Jamaica, at the period you here write of.” 


officers, and the Spanish Canon. 
weighed at day-dawn, and soon lost sight of the bright blue 








letters we could find on board were very unceremoniously broken open, and no- 
thing having transpired that could identify the cargo as enemy’s property, we 


were bundling over the side, when a nautical-looking subject, who had attracted 


my attention from the first, put in his oar. 

«* Lieutenant,’ said he, ‘ will you allow me to put this barrel of New York 
apples into the boat as a present to Capt. Deadeye, from Capt. *** of the United 
States navy?’ 

“Mr. Treenail bowed, and said he would ; and we shoved off and got on board 
again, and here there was the devil to pay, from the perplexity old Deadeye was 
thrown into, as to whether, here in the heat of the American war, he was boand 
to take this American captain prisoner or not. I was no party to the councils of 
my superiors of course, but the foreign ship was finally allowed to continue her 
course. 


“ The next day I had the forenoon watch ; the weather had lulled anespected- 
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ly, nor was there much sea, and the deck was alive, to take advantage of the fine 
blink, when the man at the mast-head sung out— Breakers right a-head, sir. 
««* Breakers!’ said Mr. Splinter, in great astonishment. ‘ Breakers !—why the 
man must be mad—I say, Jenkins’ 
«Breakers close under the bows,’ sung out the boatswain from forward. 





| sheathed with Mosselman’s zine, on the continent. It appears that this valuable 
| 


metal has but very recently been introduced into this country. It is said to be 
equally durable to copper, and can be supplied at half the expense. The preven- 
tive boat at Mevagisy, was upset on Thursday, when two of the crew were un- 
fortunately drowned. The chief officer, Lieutenant Best, and one of the crew, 


“ «The devil,’ quoth Splinter, and he ran along the gangway, and ascended the ' after being in the water nearly an hour, were happily rescued.—Devonport Tele- 


forecastle, while I kept close to his heels. We looked out a-head, and there we 
certainly did see a splashing, and boiling, and white foaming of the ocean, that 


unquestionably looked very like breakers. Gradually, this splasbing and foaming | 


appearance took a circular whisking shape, as if the clear green sea, for a space 
of a hundred yards in diameter, had been stirred about by a gigantic invisible 


spurtle, until every thing hissed again ; and the curious part of it was, that the | 


agitation of the water seemed to keep a-head of us, as if the breeze which impel- 
led us had also floated it onwards. At length the whirling circle of white foam, 
ascended higher and higher, and then gradually contracted itself into a spinning 
black tube, which wavered about, for all the world, like a gigantic loc4-leech, held 
by the tail between the finger and thumb, while it was poking its vast snout about 
in the clouds in search of a spot tu fasten on. 

“Ts the boat gun on the forecastle loaded ?” said Captain Deadeye. 

“Tt is, sir.’ 

“¢ Then luff a bit—that will do—fire.’ wer 

“The gun was discharged, and down rushed the black wavering pillar in a wa- 
tery avalanche, and ina minute after the dark heaving billows roiled over the spot 
whereout it arose, as if no such thing had ever been.” 

«“ And what was this said troubling of the waters, Tom 2” said Aaron. 

“Why, my dear sir, it was neither more nor less than a waterspout, which 
again is neither more nor less than a whirlwind at sea, which gradually whisks 
the water round and round, and up and up, as you see straws so raised, until it 
reaches a certain height, when it invariably breaks.” 

«Do you mean to say, Tom, that a waterspout is not created by some next to 


supernatural exertion of the power of the Deity, in order to suck up water into | 


the clouds, that they, like the wine-skins in Spain, may be filled with rain!” 
“My dear sir, rain is not salt, as it must have been if the clouds had been lea- 


thern bags, and the water of the sea carried up in waterspouts ; rain is the va- | 





pours which arise from the earth and sea, which being condensed, dis 


“Oh, never mind,” said Bang, “ wait till you are made a lecturer in the Me- 


chanics’ Institution.” 

He continued,—*‘ The morning after the weather was clear and beautiful, al- 
though the wind blew half a gale. 

“ The northwester still continued, with a clear blue sky, without a cloud over- 
head by day, and a bright cold moon by night. It blew so hard for the three 
succeeding days, that we could not carry more than close-reefed topsails to it, 
and a reefed foresail. Indeed, towards six bells in the forenoon watch, it came 
thundering down with such violence, and the sea increased so much, that we had 
to hand the fore-topsails. 

“This was by no meansan easy job. ‘Ease her a bit,’ said the first lieute- 
nant,—‘ there—shake the wind out of her sails fora moment, until the men get 
the canvass’ whirl, a poor fellow pitched off the lee fore-yardarm into the 





sea. ‘Up with the helm—heave him the bight of a rope.’ We kept away, but | 


all was confusion, until an American midshipman, one of the prisoners on board, 
hove the bight of a rope at him. The man got it under his arms, and after haul- 
ing him along for a hundred yards at the least—and one may judge of the velo- 
city with which he was dragged through the water, by the fact that it took the 
united strain of ten powerful men to get him in—and when we did get him on 
board, pale and blue, we found that the running of the rope had crushed in his 
broad chest below his arms, as if it had been a girl’s waist, cutting into the very 
muscles of his chest and of his back, half an inch deep. He had to be bled be- 
fore he could breathe, and it was an hour before the circulation could be restored, 
by the joint exertions of the surgeon and gunroom steward, chafing him with 
hot spirits and camphor, after he had been stripped and stowed away between the 
blankets in his hammock. 

“The same afternoon we fell in with a small prize to the squadron in the 
Chesapeake, a dismasted schooner, manned by a prize crew of a midshipman 
and six men. She had asignal of distress, an American ensign, with the union 
down, hoisted on the jury-mast, across which there was rigged a solitary |ug-sail. 
It was blowing so hard that we had some difficulty in boarding her, when we 
found she was a Baltimore pilot-boat-built schooner, of about 70 tons burden, 
Jaden with flour, and bound for Bermuda. But three days before, in a sudden 
squall, they had carried away both masts, short by the board, and the only spar 
which they had been able to rig, was a spare top-mast which they had jammed 
into one of the pumps—fortunately she was as tight as a bottle—and staved it 
the best way they could. The captain offered to take the little fellow who had 
charge of her, and his crew and cargo, on board, and then scuttle her; but no— 
all he wanted was a cask of water and some biscuit, and having had a glass of 
grog, he trundled over the side again, and returned to his desolate command. 
However, he afterwards brought his prize safe into Bermuda. 

“The weather still continued very rough, but we saw nothing until the se- 
cond evening after this. ‘The forenoon had been even more boisterous than any 
of the preceding, and we were all fagged enough with ‘make sail,’ and ‘ shorten 
sail,’ and ‘all hands,’ the whole day through; and as the night fell, I found my- 
self, for the fourth time, in the maintop. The men had just lain in from the 
main-topsail yard, when we heard the watch, called on deck,—‘ Starboard watch, 
ahoy,’—which was a cheery sound to us of the larboard, who were thus released 
from duty on deck and allowed to go below. 

“‘ At the time I speak of we had been beaten by the Americans in several ac- 
tions of single ships, and our discipline had improved in proportion as we came 
to learn by sad experience that the enemy was not to be undervalued. I found 
that there was a ship in sight, right ahead of us—apparently carrying all sail. A 
group of officers were on the forecastle with night-glasses, the whole crew being 
stationed in dark clusters round the guns at quarters. Several American skip- 
pers were forward amongst us, and they were of opinion that the chase was a 
mari-of-war, although our own people seemed to doubt this. One of the skip- 
pers insisted that she was the Hornet, from the unusual shortness of her lower 
masts, and the immense squareness of her yards. But the puzzle was, if it 
were the Hornet, why she did not shorten sail. Still this might be accounted 
for, by her either wishing to make out what we were before she engaged us, or 
she might be clearing for action. At this moment a whole cloud of studding 
sails were blown from the yards as if the booms had been carréts ; and to prove 
that the chase was keeping a bright look-out she immediately kept away, and 


finally bore up dead before the wind, under the impression, no doubt, that she 
would draw ahead of us, from her gear being entire, before we could rig out our | 


light sails again. 

** And so she did for a time, but at length we got within gun-shot. The Ame- 
rican masters were now ordered below, the hatches were clapped on, and the 
word passed to see all clear. Our shot was by this time flying over and over 
her, and it was evident she was not a man-of-war. We peppered away—she 
could not even be a privateer ; we were close under her lee-quarter, and yet she 
had never fired a shot ; and her large ensign was now run up to the peake, only 
to be hauled down the next moment. Hurrah! a large cotton ship, from 
Charleston to Bordeaux, prize to H. M.S. Torch 

‘* She was taken possession of, and proved to be the 
burden, fully luaded with cotton. 

We shortly afterwards ran in and anchored with our prize in Five Fathom 
Hole, off the entrance to St. George’s Harbour, Bermuda. 

“Tt was lucky for us that we got to anchor at the time we did, for that same 
afternoon, one of the most tremendous gales of wind from the westward came 
on that I ever saw. Fortunately it was steady and did not veer about, and 
having good ground-tackle down, we rode it out well enough. The effect was 
very uncommon ; the wind was howling over our mast-heads, and amongst the 
cedar bushes on the cliffs above, while on deck it was nearly calm, and there 
‘was very little swell, being a weather shore; but half a mile out at sea all was 
white foam, and beyond this the tumbling waves seemed to meet from north and 





, of four hundred tons 


south, leaving a space of smooth water under the lee of the island, shaped like | 


the tailof a comet, tapering away, and gradually roughening and becoming more 
stormy, until out at sea the roaring billows once more owned allegiance to the 
genius of the storm. 


“ There we rode, with three anchors ahead, in safety through the night, and 


next day availing of a temporary lull, we ran up, and anchored off the Tanks. | 
Three days after this, the American frigate President was brought in by the | 


Endymion, and the rest of the squadron. 

“‘T went on board, in common with every officer in the fleet, and certainly I 
never saw a more superb vessel; her scantling was that of a seventy-four, and 
she appeared to have been fitted with great care. I got a weck’s leave at this 
time, and, as I had letters to several families, I contrived to spend my time 
pleasantly enough. (To be continued.) 

—~>-— 


Sunmary. 


Devonport, March 23.—The Royal William, 120, a first-rate, cf the largest 
class, will be launched from Pembroke Yard im the first week in April, aud brought 
to this port to be laid up in ordinary. Lieutenant Murray is appointed to the 
Rhadamanthus, vice Hurst, invalided. Mr. T. Tilley, of the Raleigh, to the 
Madagascar, and Mr. Brenton, of the Alfred, to the Raleigh. Messrs. R. W 
Otway and J. W. Morgan, Midshipmen, to the rank of Lieutenant. Mr. J. 
Clark, Assistant Surgeon, to the Dee, steamer.— We understand that our spirited 
townsman, W. P. Billing, Zeq., ie now sheathing one ef his ships with Mossel- 
man’s zinc, which appears to attract the notice of the merchants and nautical 
gentlemen of this port, We have now before usa statement, aud List of ships 


graph. 
| Advices from Odessa, mention the formation of a society there for the purpose 
of establishing a regular steam navigation between that place and Coustantinople. 
Three steam-boats were building for this purpose, of which two would set out 
each week from these ports, and the third would be employed in towing vessels 
into the Bosphorus, and other miscellaneous purposes. ‘These accounts state that 
upwards of 150 persons perished in the Black Sea during the recent hurricane 
there. 


There are 573 native doctors attached to our Indian army. The company have 
provided models in papier mache, and other improved methods of studying anato- 
my, for such Hindoos as object to touching the human skeleton; but their pre- 
judices in this respectare fast wearing away. 
| We have never heard a man abuse his own beer, and there is but one instance 
| on record of a guest ata private table venturing to abuse beer of his host's brew- 

ing ; this solitary instance is in the apothegms of Lord Bacon, who relates that 
| a lady praising her ale, according to custom, as being * well hopped,” “ Yea,” 
quoth a guest, if it had hopped much further it would have hopped into the 
water.” 


Earl Grey, some few years back, prepared for publication an exceedingly in- 
genious and very elaborate ‘“ Essay on the Author of the Letters of Junius,” 
attributing them to an individual of rank and consideration. ‘The manuscript 
was for some time in the hands of Lord Holland, who afterwards returned it to 
the Noble author with his full approbation. Itis said this work will appear 
shortly. 


A monument by Lough, to the memory of Dr. Middleton, Bishop of Calcutta, | 


| has been erected in St. Paul’s Cathedral. The figure of the Bishop is about the 

size of life ; he is standing, confirming two children, a boy and a girl. 

| From a Parliamentary return of this year it would appear that, from Easter, 
1830, to Easter, 1831, the churchwardens of England and Wales spent in repairs 

of churches, £248,125 16s. ; in organs, bells, &c. £41,710 15s. ; in books, wine, 
| &c., £46,336 19s.; in salaries to clerks, sextons, &c., £126,185 17s.; and in 
fees, dinners, travelling expenses, &c., £183,523 2s. ;—total, £655,883 9s. 


Improvements in the Laghts on the Coast.—The Commissioners of the Northern | 


| Lighthouses, inthe course of last summer, have had three temporary cabins 
; erected upon Gullan-hill, on the coast between Aberlady and North Berwick, 
| from which Mr. Stevenson, their engineer, has been making numerous practical 
| experiments. The most important of these have been repeated, for the in- 

spection of the Lighthouse Board. ‘The Board also invited the President anda 
| Committee of the Royal Society, with Sir David Brewster and other scientitic 
| persons of eminence, to witness the experiments, from apartments provided by 
| the Board on the Calton-hill Terrace. On the evenings of the 19th, 20th, and 
| 21st, between eight and ten, the middle cabin at Gullan was lighted with nine of 
| the reflectors in use upon the coast, which were lighted at intervals of five mi- 


| nutes each; in the north cabin was placed the lens of our talented countryman, | 


le ~ . 
| Sir David Brewster, and the late celebrated M. Fresnel, of Paris ; in the southern 
| cabin the light was from oxygen and hydrogen gases, made to pass over a lime- 


| ball, as discovered by Captain Drummond of the Royal Engineers. Upon trial, | 
the lens light was found tu be equal to six or seven reflectors, and therefore the | 


| lights of the middle and northmost cabins were very similar in appearance; but 

| at nine o’clock, when the lime-ball light was exhibited, it put the lens and re- 
flected lights completely in the shade, being so much more intensely brilliant. 
It is to be noticed, that the lamp which illuminated the lens, consumes a quantity 
of oil equal to fourteen reflector lamps; but then, with the use of lenses, the 

| same lamp may be made to illuminate a system of lens apparatus. The great 
object of the Lighthouse-Board, in this investigation, is to discover alight which 

; willbe more powerful in foggy weather. The lime-ball light bids fair for this, 

, though the fact has not yet been ascertained. On Wednesday night, the 20th 

| inst., the lights were seen to great advantage from the clearness of the weather ; 
but on Thursday the haze was so thick, that only one of the lights could he seen 
at intervals. The concourse of spectators on the Calton-hill, during all the three 
evenings, Was very great. 

Inscriptions on Church belis—Our ancestors were very much in the habit of 
writing distichs, &c. on church-bells, of which the following is an instance. 
Edward III. erected a clochier in the sanctuary at Westminster, in which were 
placed three bells, the largest of which had the followingzinscription :— 

** Kind Edward made mee 

Thirty thousand weight and three, 
Take mee down and weigh mee, 
And more you shall fynd mee.” 


M. Laffitte —The subscription suggested and set up by the independent por- 
| tion of the French press for a fund wherewith to purchase M. Laffitte’s magnifi- 


' cent hotel, now on sale for the benefit of his estate, and make a present of it to | 


its present owner in consideration of the important services rendered by him to 
the cause of liberty in 1830, is going on very prosperously.—The sum required 
forthe purchase will be about 3,000,000 francs (£120,000 sterling), and no doubt 
is entertained that it will be raised in a few weeks. Persons of all parties and 


descriptions throughout France hasten to contribute to the fund. You have pro- | 


bably noticed the magnificent donation of the late banker to the Court of Spain, 
M. Aguado, in the suin of 100,000 franes (£4,000) and you will find another sub- 
scription announced to-day which, though not to be compared in amount to M. 
Aguado’s, is not less remarkable on account of the quarter from which it comes ; 
I] speak of the subscription of M. de Chateaubriand. He states his reason for 
subscribing, which is a pecuniary obligation to M. Laffitte, and I believe there 
are many hundreds of individuals in France who will be induced to subscribe 
through the same motive. The amount of the sums he has lent and given to re- 
lieve wants of all descriptions, during his prosperity, the loans without security 
or interest, would, I dare say, be incalculable It is highly creditable to France 
that his claims to general gratitude should be so readily acknowledged as they are 
now; and the testimonies of public interest which pour on him from all quarters 
can prove no small compensation for the severe loss he has sustained, chiefly 
through the effects of the revolution, of which he himself was so zealous a pro- 
moter.— Paris Correspondent of the Times. 
| Signal Lanterns —Captain N. de Coninck, of the Royal Danish Navy, has in- 
vented a lantern to be used for signals, that is said to give a much more brilliant 
light than those at present employed for that purpose. 
the argand principle, without the use of glass, by conveying a current of air 
through the lantern. The lamp will contain sufficient oil to last several hours, 
and Is perfectly secured, by the construction of the lantern, from the effects of bad 
weather. We hear that they have been tried, with complete success, in a gale 
of wind. In addition to the brilliant light obtained from the application of the 
argand-burner, Captain Coninck has applied a circular reflector, which considera- 
bly increases the light. The above officer has also applied the same principle to 
construction of Deck lanterns, eight or ten of which, when placed amidships, are 
' sufficient to give light to the guns on the deck of the largest man of war. The 
light is so well secured from external effects, that it withstands the concussion 
produced by the firing of the guns, which so frequently extinguishes the light in 
the common lantern. The efficacy of his lanterns has undergone a severe tria! 
on board two Danish frigates. For this purpose, the lantern was suspended from 
the muzzle of the gun, which was fired with the lantern in that position. A com- 
} mon lantern placed by the gun was immediately extinguished by the concussion 
of the first discharge, while the new lantern remained steady during fourteen suc- 
| cessive discharges, when it was extinguished by the united effects of the concus- 
| sion and the great vibratory motion it obtained.— Nautical Magazine. 


Anecdote of David Hume.—About a fortnight before his death, he added a 
codicil to his will, in which he fully discovered his attention to his friends, as 
well as his own peasantry. What little wine he himself drank was generally 
port, a wine for which his friend the poet [John Home] had ever declared the 
| strongest aversion. David bequeaths to his friend John one bottle of port, and, 
upon condition of his drinking this even at two down-sittings, bestows upon him 
twelve dozen of his best claret. He pleasantly adds, that this subject of wine 
| was the only one upon which they had ever differed. In the codicil there ar 
| several other strokes of raillery and pleasantry, highly expressive of the cheer- 
| fulness which he then enjoyed. He even turned his attention to some of th 
| simple amusements with which he had been formerly pleased. In the neighbour- 
| hood of his brother's house in Berwickshire is a brook, by which the access in 
| time of floods is frequently interrupted. Mr. Hume bequeaths £100. for build- 
ing a bridge over this brook, but upon the express condition that none of the 
stones for that purpose shall be taken from a quarry in the neighbourhood, which 
forms part of a romantic scene in which, in his earlier days, Mr. Hume took 
particular delight. Otherwise the money to go to the poor of the parish— 
| Encyc. Brit. new edit 


Rings given at Weddings.—It appears that rings were in olden times given 
away to the attendants on the day of marriage. We are informed, in Wood's 





| profuse beyond the limits of a sober philosopher, did give away in gold-wire 
rings, (or rings twisted with three gold wires,) at the marriage of one of his 
maid-servants, to the value of four thousand pounds.” ‘This happened in the 
year 1589, at Trebona. 

“Bless my soul,” said the witty Lady B. to her cousin, after leaving the 
Pavilion the other evening, ‘ how extremely bald our gracieus Monarch is!” 








“ Nay,” replied coz. “not so very, very bald.” ‘ Why,” rejoined, Her jLady- 
ship, you must admit that when you look to his Crown, there is no hatr appa- 
rent. 

An Ineumbent Duty.—* Talking of Church Reform,” said a chum of our fat 
friend, Theodore, to wit, “T really think that clergymen ought to reside on 


their livings.” ‘ Yes,” replied Hook, ‘it is certainly incumbent on them to 
do so.” 


The following is from the Pitote du Calvados :—“ A few days ago the tide at 
Cape La Hogue fell so low, and the weather was so calm, that the spot where 
several of the ships of Admiral Tourville were sunk by Admiral Russel, after 
the famous engagement of the 29th of May, 1692, was left quite dry. The 
hulks of the sunken ships, though they had been lying at the bottom of the sea 
for upwards of 140 years, were still entire, and before the tide turned six pieces 
of cannon and several cart-loads of balls were brought to land. There is no 
tradition in the country of any period since the brilliant but unfortunate battle of 


La Hogue when the sea retired so far out as on this occasion.” —Galignani’s 
Messenger. 


Sympathy in Watches.—It has been found that in a watchmaker's shop the 
time-piece or clocks connected with the same wall or shelf, have such a system- 
atic effect in keeping time, they stop those which beat in irregular time ; and if 
they are at rest, set a-going those which beat accurately. 





The light is obtained on | 


Athene Oxoniensés, that the once famous philosopher Kelley, who was openly | 








It is reported the Master General has it in contemplation, with concurrence 
of the rest of the Ministers, to bring in the further reduction of Barrack Masters, 
both in England and Ireland ; their respective stations to be placed under the 
remaining Officers, with a salary to each of about one third, and according as 
vacancies occur, those now to be put on the Unattached, are to fill them up till 
the Half-pay becomes extinct. In Ireland upwards of 20 expect to be placed on 


Half-pay. Dublin, including Ballincollig, to have only 2 Barrack Masters in 
| 


place of 4, and in the Munster quarter, Roserea, Cashel, and Clonmel under 
Templemore or Roscrea, the most central, also Kingsale and Ballineollig under 
Cork ; and Nenagh, Ennis, and Newcastle under the Officer of the Limerick 


district. It is said the above will be brought in force towards the end of the 
present year. 


Electioneermg Anecdote —\uring the canvass for the last parliament in which 
and interested by a story which exhibits the spirit which must be extinguished 


by the ballot, and which cannot be so without loss to the national character. 
The polished and aristocratical young candidate had made his way to the dwell- 


| 
| 
| 
| Mr. Lambton sat before he was made Lord Durham, we recollect being amused 


ing a quatrieme of a shoemaker to solicit his vote. The only answer he could 
extort from the artisan was ‘** Get out of my house, Sir! No, Sir—no, Sir—no 
parley—go, Sir! An Englishman's house is his castle. I have not one word 
to say to yon till you walk down stairs.” The disconcerted aspirant and his tail 
made their way, murmuring, to the foot of the stair, followed by the true-hearted 
Englishman. ‘ And now,” said he, ‘ how do you like this treatment, Mr. Lamb- 


| 
| 
| 
| ton’—how do you like this treatment !’’—* Not at all,” replied he ; “but as I 
| see you are a bit of a humourist, I don’t think your vote so hopeless as you 
| 

} 


want me todo. I always understood you tobe a good Whig.” ‘And soI am,” 
said the shoemaker,” ‘and you are welcome to my vote ; but your gamekeeper 
turned me out of your tield, when I was going to enjoy a bit of fishing, the only 
holiday I took to myself this spring; and as this house is all my worldly preserve, 
I thought I would just let you try how you liked such treatment yourself.”— 
Edinburgh Weekly Journal 

ANCIENT VESSELS. 

Magnificent and large as are some of our modern steam-vessels, they are in- 
ferior, if we may judge from description, both in size and splendour, to the ves- 
sels constructed by the kings of Egypt and Syracuse, on a scale of grandeur 
corresponding to the immense preparations of their sculpture and architecture. 


72 feet high from the keel to the top of the prow, but 80 to the top of the poop. 
She had four helms of 60 feet ; her largest oars were 56 feet long, with leaden 
handles, so as to work more easily by the rowers; she had two prows, two sterns, 
seven rostra or beaks, successively rising, and swelling out one over the other, 
| the topmast one most prominent and stately; on the poop and prow she had 
| figures of animals, not less than 18 feet high; all the interior of the vessel was 
| beautified with a delicate sort of painting, of a waxen colour. She had 4000 
rowers ; 400 cabin boys, or servants; marines to do duty on the decks, 2820 ; 
with an immense store of arms and provisions. The same prince built another 
ship, called the Thalamegus, or Bechamber-ship, which was only used as a 
| pleasure yacht for sailing up and down the Nile. She was not so long or large 
as the preceding, but more splendid in the chambers and their furnishings— 
Hiero, king of Syracuse, built an enormous vessel, which he intended for @ 
corn-trader; her length is not given. She was built at Syracuse, by a Corin- 
| thian ship-builder, and was launched by an apparatus devised by Archimedes. 
| All her bolts and nails were of brass; she had twenty rows of oars ; her apart- 
| ments were all paved with neat square variegated tiles, on which was painted all 
\ the story of Homer's Iliad. She had a gymnasium, with shady walks, on her 
| upper decks; garden-plots stocked with various plants, and nourished with lim 
pid water that flowed circulating round them in a canal of lead. Site had, here 
and there on deck, arbours mantled with ivy and vine branches, which flourished 
in full greenness, being supplied with the principle of growth from the leaden 
‘canal. She had one chamber particularly splendid, whose pavement was of 
| agates and other precious stones, and whose pannels, doors, and roofs, were of 


! 
Ptolom#us Philopater, king of Egypt, built a vessel 720 feet long, 56 feet broad, 





| ivory, and wood of the thya-tree She had a scholasterium, or library, with five 
| couches, its roof arched into a polus or vault, with the stars embossed ; she had 
} 2 bath, with its accompaniments all most magnificent ; she had on each side of 
her deck ten stalls for horses, with fodder and furnishings for the grooms and 
riders ; a fishpond of led, full of fish, whose waters could be let out or admitted 
at pleasure ; she had two towers on the poop, two on the prow, and four in the 
middle, full of armed men, that managed the machines invented by Archimedes, 
for throwing stones of 300 pound weight, and arrows eighteen feet long, to the 
distance of a furlong. She had three masts, and two antenue, or yards, that 
swung with hooks and masses of lead attached. She had, round the whole cir- 
| cuit ot her deck, a rampart of iron, with iron crows, which took hold of ships, 
| and dragged them nearer, for the purpose of destroying them. The tunnels or 
bow!s on her masts were of brass, with men in each. She had twelve anchors 
and three masts. It was with difficulty they could find a tree large and strong 
enough for her highest mast. Great Britain—an ominous circumstance for the 
superiority of British oak!—had the glory of bestowing upon her a sufficient 
| tree for that purpose ; it was discovered amid the recesses of Albion's forests by 
a swineherd ! What is remarkable in the construction of this gigantic vessel is, 
that her sentina, or sink, though large and deep, was emptied by one man, by 
means of a pump invented by Archimedes. Hiero, on finding that the Syracusan 
was too unwieldly to be admitted with safety into the harbours of Sicily, made 
i present of her to Ptolemy, who changed her name to the Alexandrian. We 
may add, asa panergon to this long tale of a ship, that Archimelus, the Greek 
pigrammatist, wrote a little poem on the large vessel, which was rewarded by 
Iliero with 1000 measures of corn—a premium proportioned, if not to the poem, 
| least to the magnitude of the theme celebrated.—From Mr. Tennant’s contri- 
utions to the Edinburgh Literary Journal. 


CAPITAL PUNISHMENT IN SWEDEN. 

Flagrant crimes (says Rae Wilson in his Travels in Normandy, &c.) rarely 
occur in Sweden, acd not a single execution, I was told, had taken place in Got- 
tenburg for twenty-four years. An affair, however, attended with circumstances 
of marked atrocity, took place just before I arrived, that excited a more than or- 

inary degree of interest. The history of it is shortly this: A Danish vessel 
was boarded and plundered by some ruffians, who had long been notorious for 
their bad conduct, and, in truth, held to be a pest to that part of the coast where 
they lived. At this time their acts of outrage and violence exceeded those of 
iny previous period. In addition to their committing robbery, they attacked and 
boarded a vessel, which they not only plundered, but they barbarously murdered 
two men and a boy, who formed the crew. On the crime being discovered, the 
whole country to a man turned out to hunt up the authors of these bloody deeds, 
and completely encircled the spot to which they had fled for refuge. On being 
liscovered, they were apprehended and taken to Gottenburg, and brought to trial 
before the court of assize. It is laid down as a fundamental law in the criminal 
code of this country, that, in cases of murder, no proof of a circumstantial nature is 
admitted as sufficient for inflicting capital punishment; and, of course, hearsay 
must be of still less authority. ‘This can only proceed on two grounds; namely, 
the full confession of the criminal himself. or a positive evidence of the crime 
hating been actually seen committed. Should this not happen, he is confined to 
jail; where it often occurs that the horrors of a guilty conscience prompt him to 
confess his crime, and thus satisfy the ends of public justice. The ring-leader 
here first admitted the full extent of his guilt, and showed the greatest mark of 
contrition. He was permitted to address the people on Sunday from the window 
of his prison, in a kind of sermon, which, it is said, was delivered with great sin- 


| 


| cerity and devotion. ‘The other two confessed their criminality at the distance 


of three months afterwards, and all were led out for execution. The mode of 
punishment was as follows :—Their right hands were first cut off, and imme- 
diately afterwards their heads ; when their bodies, with the clothes, were stretch- 
ed out horizontally on three different wheels, attached each to the top of a pole 
about ten feet in height. The heads aud hands were nailed on separate poles of 
similar height, and the whole left exposed, till they dropped from the effects of 
the elements. 
OLYMPIC THEATRE. 

Madame Vestris has enacted the part of a mimic Sovereign to the life, upon 

taking leave of her audience at the Olympic Theatre, on the 30th of March 
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last, when the winter season terminated. The House of Entertainment was 
thus prorogued :— 

My lords, ladies, and gentlemen—I have come to meet you for the purpose of 
proroguing this house. } ; 

I have such well-grounded confidence in a continuance of the steady attention 
you have ever given to its business that the most pressing necessity alone could 
induce me to resort to so extreme a measure. 

I will state to you, in a few words, what that necessity is,— 

My season is ended, and I can’t help myself. 

Gentlemen of the pit and galleries—I thank you for the cheerfulness with 
which you have furnished the supplies ; and I have the highest satisfaction in 
informing you that they have not only been adequate to our current expenses, 
but that a surplus remains. 

This surplus I have directed to be funded, and it will remain applicable to the 
future exigencies of my management. 

My lords, ladies, and gentlemen—In looking back upon the season which we 
are about to close, I find many circumstances for our mutual congratulation. 

If it be a blessing to have preserved domestic peace, what must it be to have 
preserved so many domestic pieces as we have ! 

Our crop has been abundant, almost beyond precedent, and the harvest has 
been well housed. 

Order has been maintained while orders have been excluded. 

In reverting with pride to the successful results of native exertions, T am not 
unmindful of the assistance we have occasionally received from our firm allies 
the French authors. 

I am happy to tell you that I continue to receive assurances of the most 
friendly description, not only from them but from all foreign powers. 

The freedom of the press has been guaranteed, and the consequence has been 
its cordial support on all critical occasions. 

During the approaching recess, my most anxious endeavours will be directed 
to providing for your future comforts and amusements. 

Should the seats prove rotten, I will reform the whole house. uF 

My efforts will be zealously seconded by all the members of my mimic ad- 
ministration. 

For them, and for myself, I sincerely and cordially thank you for your warm- 
hearted support ; and | have only to add that this house stands prorogued until 
Monday, the 30th day of September next, then and here to meet for the des- 
patch of pleasure. 

—p— 


MYSIE AND THE MINISTER. 


That eccentric genius, the late John M’Taggart, in his ‘“ Gallovidian Encyclo- 
pedia,” says that Nathan M’Kie, the minister of Crossmichael, who died in the 
year 1781, was so much afraid of bogles, that he would not go out of a house at 
night, without some person going along with him, and holding him by the coat- 
tail, which assertion is strengthened by the following anecdote :— 

Returning home from the manse of Kells on a hot summer day, he stepped off 
the road to rest his nag, and have a little chat with his old friend Snodgrass, who 
at that time rented the moorland farm of Tornorroch, at the junction of the Dee 
and the Ken. The farmer, and Nanny Nettle, his old maiden housekeeper, with 
nearly all the domestics, were busily employed in the kail-yard, striving to con- 
duct a swarm of young bees into a new hive, by the rattling of old girdles, tongs, 
candlesticks, and such other articles about the steading as are usually put in re- 
quisition on such occasions. 

Nothing could have been more agreeable to the minister of Crossmichael than 
to assist this rustic band in skepping the bees; and being well acquainted with 
all the rules since laid down by the Bonar for the management of these insects, 
he soon succeeded in lodging the young community in their new habitation. 
Snodgrass was too good a landlord to allow his guest to depart without taking pot- 
luck, but it was unfortunately what is called in the country ‘‘ Caul-Kail-day,” and 
the minister took only a few slices of a braxy ham ; but what he wanted of soddin 
he made up in sap, of which few people ever left Tornorroch without a quantum 
sufficit. 

Snodgrass was such a noted hand at the bottle, that it was said he could drink 
even Craigdarroch, the champion of ‘the whistle,” a well known Bacchanalian 
poem by Burns, blind, without being in the least tipsy himself—which made him 
more than a match for poor Nathan, who, when the sun was setting in the wes- 
tern horizon, supposed the reflection of that luminary in the “black water of 
Dee” to be an additional sun going down in the firmament. This the old maid, 
Nanny Nettle, took to be a sure indication that it was full time for the priest to 
be stepping homewards ; and knowing how much he dreaded to be out under the 
cloud of night, and afraid less on that account, if she allowed him to sit much 
longer, he might take the resolution of remaining for the night at Tornorroch, 
and, consequently, protracting his visit longer than she wished him to do, there- 
fore took the liberty of reminding him how far he was from the Manse of Cross- 
michael, and how soon the foxes would begin to how! in the neighbouring moun- 
tains- Another cheerer before mounting. and the stirrup cup, occupied so much 
time, that, ere he had passed the Boat-a-Rhone, the twinkling stars were over- 
shaded by the dark clouds that rose in the west, and spread over the arch of hea- 
ven, and the demons of darkness began already to haunt his heated imagination. 
His fear was greatly increased by a tinkling which he fancied he sometimes 
heard at a distance, and at first supposed to be the wedder-bell of some neigh- | 
bouring flock ; but as the sound seemed to follow him on his journey, he became 
satisfied that his opinion in that respect was not correct ; and, as if he had sud- 
denly discovered the mistake, he said to his old gerran, as she cocked her ears, | 
seemingly as much afraid as her master, “Ah! Ihave it now! the bees have | 
left their hive at Tornorroch, and crabbed Miss Nettle is tinkling her tongs to 
wile them back again! What a time of night this is to be following the bees! I 
wish my friend Snodgrass and Lady Nettle have not been plying the bottle a lit- | 
tle too freely since I left them.” Then reigning up his mare, he turned | 
back as if to convince the old maid of the folly of her pursuit; but as | 
he stood in breathless expectation of her approach, the tinkling | 








made it ring over my whole parish, and then some ill-willy folk might have 
called John Barleycorn the father of it.” 

How the bel! was returned to its proper owner, or if Mysie’s account of it 
never met poor Nathan's ear, are particulars I have not been able to learn. But 
certain it is, that, from her recital, the lost bell of Tornorroch soon became a 
favourite fireside story in the Glenkens of Galloway. 


——@— 
MEMOIR OF THE SERVICES OF SIR HENRY HAR- 
DINGE, K.C.B. 


Sir Henry Hardinge (the near relative and intimate friend of the gallant Lord 
Stewart) is the second hero whom the present generation of his housa have de- 
voted to the service of their country. His brother, Captain Hardinge, of the 
Royal Navy, after a brilliant professional eareer, in which deeds of skilful in- 
trepidity won his successive promotions, at length commanded the San Fiorenzo 
in the Indian seas, and fell in the moment of victory, at the close of a three days’ 
action (renewed by him each day) with La Piedmontaise, an enemy's ship of far 
superior force, which was then captured. 

He died in his 27th year, but full of glory; and by a vote of parliament, a 
monument in St. Paul’s Cathedral records his achievements, and the approba- 
tion of his country. 

Sir Henry Hardinge entered the army young, and joined his regiment mn Ca- 
nada before he had attained the age of 15. He returned to England at the 
Peace of Amiens, obtained the rank of Captain in the 57th regiment in 1801, 
and having become a student at the Royal Military College, under the late Gene- 
ral Jarry, prosecuted his studies there with all possible diligence and succeés ; 
and having accordingly made great proficiency in the more scientific branches of 
his profession, was selected to fill an appointment upon the Quarter-Master-Gene- 
ral’s staff of the expedition which proceeded to the coast of Spain in 1807, un- 
der Sir Brent Spencer. In 1808, when Portugal rose to throw off the French 
yoke, Sir Brent Spencer's corps was united to that which bad sailed from Ireland 
under Sir Arthur Wellesley (now Duke of Wellington,) and Sir Henry Hardinge 
was actively employed in the successful campaign which expelled the army of | 
General Junot, and was present in the battles of Roleia and Vimeira; in the 
latter of these he was severely wounded. Notwithstanding which, in the close 
of the same year, having been pitched upon to carry important despatches from 
government to General Sir John Moore, he performed the journey with singular 
rapidity, through many difficulties, and delivered his charge to the general in the 
neighbourhood of Benavente. 

Sir John Moore, it is well know, remained himself with the rear-guard of his 
army through the whole of the arduous retreat to Corunna which ensued ; and 
having attached Sir Henry Hardinge to his person, he accompanied him in all 
those severe affairs which every day took place with the enemy’s advanced 
guards ; and, finally, was the only officer near that great and lamented general, 
when, at the battle or Corunna in January, 1809, he received his death-wound, 
and fell in the arms of victory. 

Sir Henry had just returned from ordering a movement of the troops, which 
the general had despatched him to effect, and was in the act of reporting lts exe- 
cution to him, when he was struck by the fatal ball. He supported the dying 
hero at this trying moment; and by the desire of his afflicted family, wrote, for | 
their information, the clear and pathetic account of that solemn and impressive 
scene, which is annexed to Mr. Moore's narrative of the general's last campaign 
and death. 

Returning to England with the army, he received the rank of major; and in 
the month of March, in the same year, went to Portugal with Marshal Beresford, 
who had been entrusted with the organisation of the Portuguese army, to aid in 
the momentous struggle then about to ensue, and from which may be dated the 
delivery of Europe from the despotism of Bonaparte. 

The marshal appointed him lieutenant-colonel in, and deputy-quartermaster- 
general of, the army ; and he immediately became, and was through the whole 
war, one of the main instruments of the discipline and good order which were so 
effectually established in it, and of the brilliant and continued triumphs with 
which that discipline was crowned. 

Ir: this capacity he served with the right of the allied army under the marshal 
at the passage of the Upper Douro, in face of and driving back the corps of 
General Loison, and in the subsequent operations against the enemy during the 
pursuit of him into the borders of Gallicia. For his conduct upon this occa- 
sion, he was mentioned in the marshal’s despatches, and thanked in his general 
orders issued at Giuz, 20th May, 1809. 

He then accompanied the marshal in his command of the army of observation 
in Bastile, during the Duke of Wellington’s advance into Spain and the battle 
of Talavera, and was employed in many important duties of that period. 

The next campaign was the famous defensive one of 1810, in which the 
Duke of Wellington foiled the infinitely superior forces of Marshal Massena. 
In this, the zeal, intelligence, and activity of Sir Henry Hardinge were very 
conspicuous upon many occasions, as well in the arrangements belonging to his 
official duties, as in the various affairs of the advanced posts, and other opera- 
tions before and after the retreat to the lines ef Lisbon; and especially in the 
battle of Busaco, after which victory he was mentioned by Lord Beresford in his 
despatches to the Portuguese Regency, and recommended by the Duke of Wel- 
lington for the medal of distinction granted upon that occasion, which he re- 
ceived accordingly. 


May 18, 
armistice and peace of 1814. He was again pointedly thanked for his eminent 
services in Lord Beresford's general orders, at the close of this campaign. 

During the whole Peninsular war, Sir Henry Hardinge never suffered himself 
to be absent from his duty by sickness, leave of absence, or any other cause, 
excepting the very short periods (in neither case sufficient for that purpose) 
which he was compelled to devote to the cure of his wounds received at Vimeira- 
and Vittoria. After this campaign, his Sovereign was graciously pleased to mark 
his sense of the signal services he had performed, by conferring upon him a. 
company in the Grenadier Regiment of Guards, and creating him a Knight Com- 
mander of the Order of the Bath. 

In this year, Sir Henry Hardinge accompanied his noble friend, Lord Stewart, 
to the Congress of Vienna; and in 1815, when Bonaparte returned from Elba. 
and the war broke out anew, the Duke of Wellington immediately placed him 
at the head-quarters of the Prussian army, under Marshal Blucher, with the 
rank of Brigadier-General, as a military ambassador and a confidential officer. 

This was an employment requiring not only firmness and military talent, but 
great discretion, judgment, and conciliation. His grace had very rightly estima- 
ted his officer, when he thought him fit for this important mission, and the result 
fully justified his choice. 

Continuing with the Prussian army, he was in the obstinate and sanguinary 
battle of Ligny on the 16th June (whieh was followed by that of Waterloo on the 
18th), and after having given proofs of great military talent throughout the day, 
in the suggestion of severa] movements which tended much to retard the success 
of the enemy, his left hand was shattered by a cannon ball at Marshal Blucher’s 
side, and whose unaffected grief for the misfortune was the best proof of the high 
opinion in which he held this gailant Englishman. 

Sir Henry tied his handkerchief round the stump, and remained on horseback 
till the battle was over. His conduct upon this occasion had been so meritorious, 
and Marshal Blucher’s report of the great service he had individually rendered, 
so satisfactory, that the Duke of Wellington devoted a separate Gazette, (of the 
30th June, 1815), to record his approbation of his behaviour, and his regret for his 
wound. 

He suffered this wound to detain him from his duty as little as he had done his 
previous ones, although it occasioned the amputation of his hand, and from some 
attendant circumstances, became one of peculiar torture and distress, for in one 
month from the time he received it, he rejoined Marshal Blucher at Paris. He 
continued his duties at the Prussian head-quarters during the whole time of the 
occupation of France by the Allies, and the two following facts will suffice to 
show how high his conduct had placed him in the opinion both of the Monarch, 
at the head-quarters of whose army he had been serving at such a difficult and 
delicate crisis, and of that consummate captain whocommanded the allied armies 
At the Prussian review he was decorated by the King himself with the orders of 
Merit and of the Red Eagle, and the Duke of Wellington personally presented 
him with the sword which he wore, as a mark of his regard. 

The long and brilliant series of services, hastily recorded in the foregoing me- 
moir, will speak for themselves, and can require no comment. 


B. DURBAN, Major-General. 





Hythe, 9th*Feb. 1820. 


—=>— 
UPPER CANADA. 

We publish the following correspondence between Mr. Attorney-General Boul- 
ton, and Lieut.-Col. Rowan, the private secretary to the Lieut.-Governor, rela- 
tive to the recent dismissal of the law-oflicers of the Province, from their situa- 
tions. 

It will be seen by the following official document that Mr. Attorney-General 
Boulton and Mr. Solicitor-General Hagerman have been unceremoniously dis- 
missed from their respective offices :— 

To the editor of the Courier of Upper Canada. 
York, April 30th, 1833. 

Sir,—Having filled for the last 16 years the situation of Law Officer of the 
Crown ; first as Solicitor-General, and latterly as Attorney-General of this Pro- 
vince : and having, without a previous intimation of any part of my conduct, 
official, or political, being disapproved of by his Majesty's Government, been sud- 
denly removed from office, I feel it to be an act of justice to myself, as well as 
to Mr. Hagerman, who is now absent from the Province, and whose dismission 
is announced in the same despatch, not to leave room for unfounded and injurious 
surmiaes, as to the cause of our removal. Ido not know thnt I can adopt any 
measures so satisfactory for this purpose, as the publishing, merely without com- 
ment, the official correspondence which has attended this unexpected measure of 
his Majesty's Government. Your obedient servant, 

(Signed) H. J. BOULTON 
Government-House, April 29th, 1833. 

Sir,—I have *the honour, by the direction of the Lieutenant-Governor, to 
transmit to you the accompanying copy of a despatch from the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies, in which his Excellency is instructed to inform you and the 
Solicitor-General, that his Majesty regrets he can no longer avail himself of your 
services; and that you are to be relieved from the duties of your respective 
offices. Ihave, &c. (Signed) WM. ROWAN. 

Henry John Boulton, Esq., &c. 

No. 118. copy. 
Downing-street, March 6th, 1833 





In the campaign of 1811, Lord Beresford having the command ol the separate | 


corps of the allied army in the Alentejo and Spanish Estramadura, Sir Henry 
Hardinge was every where distinguished, as well in the many affairs which the 


active operations of that period produced, as in the siege of Badajoz, which | 


formed a ps eet pega : anna ‘ 
ormed a part of them, and at which he served ; but especially for his conduct | 4+ upon their own view of what is most for the interest of their constituents and 


aa | for the Colony at large—but if upon questions of great political importance, they 
4C'| unfortunately differ in opinion from his Majesty's Government, it is obvious 


in the memorable and glorious battle of Albuera, where, amongst many other 
instances of judgment and presence of mind, he anticipated an order (which h 
been despatched by Lord Beresford, but bad not yet reached the general to whom 
it was sent) for an important movement at a very pressing period of the battle. 

} 


He was mentioned in high terms of praise, both in the despatches and general 


sound died away in the evening breeze, filling the good man's mind at the | orders, after the battle, received the medal of distinction granted upon that occa- 


same time with great consternation. But as soon as the mare recommenced her 
journey homewards, ‘‘ What a fool I was,” said he, “to think that the folk of 


of Glendinning there at Parton.” 
opinion, but as his mare advanced, every step convinced him more fully that the 


sound proceeded from her feet, and he fancied it was occasioned by her shoes | 


being loose : his mind was then a little relieved, for he was just at the smithy of 
Black Baldie of Cogarth, who, upon the minister's desiring him to do so, exa- 
mined the shoes of the horse, and declared them to be all firm and fast. 


sion, and was promoted to the British rank of Licutenant-Colonel. 


The eventful campaign of 1812, commenced with the siege and capture of the | 
Tornorroch were following me when the tingling is actually in another direction ; | fortresses of Ciudad Rodrigo and Badajoz. 


it is undoubtedly the sound of the vesper bell coming from that Catholic house | both ; and at the latter, was particularly distinguished in the storm of the strong 
For a few minutes he continued to be of this | out-work La Picarina; where it is not too much to say, the success of that im- 


| 


portant enterprise was mainly owing to his judgment and intrepid example. 

He was mentioned in very strong terms in the report of General Sir James | 
Kempt, who commanded the assault of the fort, and by the Duke of Welling- | 
ton in his despatches, and he received the medal of distinction granted upon that 





| occasion. } 
“You are certainly in your cups to night, Baldie, as I have too frequently | 


After the capture of Badajoz, the army advanced into Castile, besieged and 


found you to be before, otherwise you would not say so ; the mare’s shoes have | destroyed the enemy's fortified establishinents upon the Tormes, and then pro- | 


clincked one after another every step from the Boat-a-Rhone, and you must 
therefore put a good stout nail into each of them.” 


a job when he can get ane from sic a good customer,” at the same time lifting 
his tool-box, and going through all the operations of horse-shoeing, without either 
drawing or driving a nail, so dexterously, that he of the manse was quite satis- 





ceeeded to those operatiens against Marshal Marmont, which brought on the me- 


| morable battle of Salamanca, and its ail important results. 
“ Aweel,”’ said Baldie, * a body shou’d na stand in his own light, by refusing | 





In these operations, the quarter-master-general of the Portuguese army being 
| absent in the command of a corps of cavalry, Sir Henry Hardinge performed | 
the duties of that post with his accustomed ability and distinction, especially at 
the affair of Castrejou on the 18th, and in the battle of Salamanca on tne 22d of | 
| 


fied, and mounted again, praying that he might meet with no further interruption | July, for which he received the medal of distinction. 


on the way. But at the first step the tingling commenced as loud as formerly, 
not far distant from where he supposed the sound to have proceeded before, but 
not quite so near the earth. He now believed that the whole was undoubtedly 
an illusion of the Great Enemy of Mankind to gain an ascendancy over him for 
some unseen purpose, 

In great perturbation of mind he arrived at the manse, where the beadle of 
the parish was in attendance to receive him. ‘ Lord save us, Sirs, but you are 
late to-night.” ‘Ay, ye may weel say that, John,” was the reply; ‘but you 
little ken how my patience has been tried, and how the arm of Omnipotence has 
supported me through the dark watches of the night, since I left the haunted 
How of the Airds, where ye ken the deil was once seen making spoons, and he 
has clinked at my heels all the way. But let us overcome the foul fiend by 
prayer.’ John was as superstitious as his master, and, hearing what he sup- 
posed to be an’ unearthly sound somewhere about the person of the priest, was 
equally terrified. To prayer they went, but all tono purpose, for as the minister 
staggered up stairs, the former ting-tang commenced, and sapient John stood 
motionless as 4 statue: but Mysie, the minister’s maid, who was less afraid of 
bogles than either her master or his man, saw there was a ‘* whaup in the rape” 
that would soon get out, meaning thereby a mystery that would soon be dis- 
pelled ; nor was she kept long in suspense. 

The sound that was heard below indicated that the reverend gentleman had 
only trampled once across his chamber, when a sudden rap was heard on the 
floor, with a loud accompanying ting. “ Ah!" cried John, “ our master is tri- 
umphant at last ; that is the sound of the foul fiend taking his departure ; he is 
nae doubt in an unco fyke at being sae worsted.” If that be the case, [ maun 
hae a parting glimpse of him,” said Mysie, bounding up stairs; and, looking 
through the key-hole of the door of her master’s chamber, she saw him lift a 
dark globular substance from the floor, which had seemingly fallen from a pocket 
in his coat, which he had cast off preparatory to his going to bed, and laid over 
the back of achair, as was his usual custom ; and as he held it in his hand, she 
heard him exclaim, ‘“‘ Gramercy ! does what I so recently conceived to be a wed- 
der-bell, the bees of Tornorroch, the vespers of Glendinning, the sound of my 
horse’s shoes, and even the voice of Satan himself, turn out to be only this mi- 


nikin table-bell, which I must have unconsciously pocketed in the kail-yard of 


my friend Snodgrass, after I had used it in skepping the bees. Had this mistake 
been discovered by my hairbrained maid Mysie, who is whiles fyking where she 
is no wanted, it might have proved unpleasant to me, as she would soon have 


&. 


During the winter of this year, he received the military order of the Tower 
; and Sword for his distinguished conduct, and the service he had rendered 
throughout the war. 
In the brilliant and decisive campaign of 1813, in which the Duke of Welling- 
ton may be said to have cleared Spain of the French, Sir Henry Hardings, still 
| doing the duties of Quarter-Master-General of the Portuguese army, accom- 
| panied Marshal Lord Beresford in the advance to Vittoria ; and in that battle on 
| the 21st of June, in the midst of his usual exemplary exertions, was severely 
wounded in the body. He received the medal of distinction granted upon that 
occasion. 

He now received the rank of colonel in the Portuguese service ; and, after a 
short stay at Vittoria, he followed the army, and resumed his duties ; and again 
performed them in the battles of the Pyrenees upon the 27th, 28th, and 30th | 
July, and in the subsequent operations, although his wound was still open, | 
causing him great pain, and subjecting him to a severe surgical operation during | 
the course of these exertions. | 

For these battles he was again mentioned by Lord Beresford in orders, and | 
received the medal of distinction granted upon that occasion. He subse- | 
quently served at the seige of St. Sebastian, and the operations of passing the 
Bidassoa. 

He was present in the battle of the Nivelle, on the 10th of November, and | 
those of the Nive on the 9th, 10th, 11th, 12th, and 13th of December. His con 
duct was, as usual, conspicuously able and gallant, and called forth the most 
pointed praise and eulogium, in the marshal’s general order of thanks of the 
24th of December of the same year. 

Sir Henry Hardinge was now appointed to the command of a Portuguese 
brigade of infantry, with which he proceeded to distinguish himself in the 
operations of the campaign of 1814. In the affairs upon the Adour, and in | 
crossing the Gaves, and especially near Pallas on the 15th of February, 
in conjunction with General Byng’s brigade, he won some strongly occupied 
heights with the bayonet, and in the most gallant style, from very superior 
numbers of the enemy, and for whicn he received the particular thanks of Lord 
Beresford in his general orders upon that occasion. 

He was then engaged in the battle of Orthes on the 27th of February, for | 
which he received the medal! of distinction (being the ninth conferred on him in 
| the course of this war), and in the subsequent affairs and operations, concluding | 
| with the battle of Toulouse on the 10th April, which was followed by the | 














Sir Henry Hardinge served at them | 


| London dates to the 4th April. 


Sir,—By the accounts I have lately received of the proceedings of the Legis- 
lature of Upper Canada. I have learnt that the Attorney and Solicitor-General 
of that Province, have in their places in the Assembly, taken a part directly op- 
posed to the avowed policy of his Majesty's Government. As members of the 
Provincial Parliameut, Mr. Boulton and Mr. Hagerman, are of course bound to 


| that they cannot continue to hold centidential situations in his Majesty's service 


| without either betraying their duty as meinbers of the Legislature, or bringing 
| the sincerity of the Government into question, by their opposition to the policy 
| which his Majesty has been advised to pursue. 


His Majesty can have no wish that Mr. Boulton. and Mr. Hagerman should 
adopt thé first of these alternatives—but on the other hand, he cannot allow the 


| measures of his Government to be impeded by the opposition of the Law Officers 


of the Crown. In order therefore, that those gentlemen may be at full liberty as 


| members of the Legislature, to fellow the dictates of their own judgment, I have 
| 


received his Majesty's commands, to inform you that he regrets that he can no 
longer avail himself of their services, and that from the time of your receiving 
this despatch, they are to be relieved from the duties imposed upon them in they 
respective otlices. 
You will transmit copies of this despatch to Mr. Boulton and Mr. Hagerman 
I have the honour, &c. &. 
(Signed) GODERICH 
M. G. Sir John Colborne, K. C. B. &c. 
York, 29th April, 1833 
Sir—Under the circumstances in which I find myself suddenly placed, without 
any previous intimation from his Majesty’s Government, and more especially in 
the absence of the Solicitor General, who is equally affected by the measure with 
myself, I feel it due to him as well as to myself, and to our respective friends, to 
request, that his Excellency will have the kindness to inform me for what breach 
of public duty his Majesty has been advised to remove us from office ? 
I have the honour, &c. & 
(Signed) J. H. BOULTON 
To Lieutenant Colonel Rowan, 
Private Secretary to the Lieutenant Governor. 


Government House, 29th April, 1833 
Sir—I have the honour to acquaint you in reply to your letter of this day, that 


| the Lieutenant Governor understands, that the part of your political preceedings 


to which the despatch of the Secretary of State particularly adverts, is that you 
and the Solicttor General, promoted the repeated expulsion of a member of the 
Assembly, although the constitutional objections to that course had been con- 
veyed to his Excellency by his Majesty's Government, and were, it is concluded, 
communicated by him to you. I have the honour, &c. &e: 

(Signed) Wa. ROYAN 
To Henry John Boulton, Esq. &. 


—~—. 
LATER INTELLIGENCE. 
The British Post Office Packet Lady Ogle, has arrived at Boston, and brings 
This is one day later than before received. We 
copy the following official announcement, in consequence of the recent changes 
in the British Ministry. Of the changes we were already aware. 
nothing else of any importance. 
: From the Court Newsman. 

The King’s Levee, §¢c.—Soon after one o'clock yesterday, his Majesty, 
attended by Sir Herbert Taylor, arrived at St. James’s from his Pulace at 
Windsor. 

The Right Hon. E. G. Stanley was presented and kissed hands, upon his being 
appointed Secretary of State for the War Department and the Colonies, and re- 
ceived the seals of office, they having been resigned by Viscount Goderich 

Sir John Cam Hobhouse was presented and kissed hands, on being appointed 
Secretary of State for Ireland, 

Mr. Ellice was presented and kissed hands, on his being appointed Secretary 
of War. 

” Viscount Goderich was presented and kissed hands, on being appointed the 
Lord Privy Seal, and received the seals of office, they having been resigned by 
the Earl of Durham. 


There is 





















His Majesty then held a Privy Council, at which Lord Stuart de Rothsay was 
re-sworn, a Privy Councillor, as was also Sir Charles Bagot. , 

Mr. Ellice was introduced and sworn in a Privy Councillor, and took his seat 
at the Board accordingly, ‘ 

Viscount Goderich was sworn into office as Lord Privy Seal. a 

Mr. Stanley was sworn into office as Secretary of State for the Colonial De- 
partment. 





THREE DAYS LATER. 

By the Monongahela, arrived at Philadelphia we have London dates to the 
6th April. The London Observer of the 7th, says :— 

The Revenue of the financial year, which terminates on the 5thof April, 
would give us little reason to anticipate any extraordinary reduction of taxation. 
The surplus is, on the whole, about 230,389 pounds sterling; and this, united 
with the savings in the expenditure, would, if our income could be calculated on 
with certainty, give about a million to be applied to the diminution of the public 
burthens. Unfortunately, however, although the income of the year exceeds 
that of the last, the income of the quarter shews a decrease of 92, 20 pounds, 
and it would not, therefore, be very prudent in the Government to assume, under 
such circumstances, that the improvement is permanent. Lord Althorp stated 
that some time ago, when pressed on the subject of the Assessed Taxes, that he 
could not pledge himself to the repeal of any tax until he ascertained the sum 
he would have to sparé; and unless a great change be effected in the system of 
taxation, and the manner of appropriating the proceeds, it is obvious that none 
of the speculations with respect to public relief can be realised. , 

The Budget, under such an aspect of affairs, is therefore looked to with more 
than ordinary interest ; and we have heard that it is intended to open it some- 
what earlier than usual, in order to forestal some of the projects which are 
threatened by some of the new calculators in the House. Among the arrange- 
ments contemplated, it is said there will be such a change, with reference to the 


Savings’ Banks, as must compel the holders of deposits to a certain amount to , 


purchase Government Annuities, instead of the ordinary transferable Stock. 
The experience of the past year has proved that the persons who invest in the 
Savings’ Banks are, whether actuated by timidity or a love of mischief, in a con- 
dition to work much mischief to public credit in times of political excitement ; 
and the Minister has therefore wisely determined, while he continnes all the 
advantages of the Institution, to deprive the depositers of a power which may 
be very injurious to others, and which, if carried to any extent, would be perma- 
nently destructive to themselves. 
Liverpool, Apri! 8, 1833. 

Domestic.—Lord Goderich is to be created an earl. ‘The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has deferred his motion for the general commutation of tithes m 
England till Thursday, April 18. Lord Howick has resigned his place at the 
Colonial office. He is succeeded by Mr. John Lefevre, late member for Peters- 
field. Mr. M. Attwood has postponed his currency question till Friday, April 
19. Lieut. Drummond has been appointed private secretary to Lord Althorp 


Mr. Wickham, his late private secretary, has been nominated one of the Coin- | 


missioners of Inquiry into the present mode of collecting the revenue derived 
from Excise. —The other commissioners are Sir H. Parnell and H. Berens, Esq. 
Calculating upon the very little that_has hitherto been done by Parliament in the 


way of actual business, many persons are of opinion that the session is not likely | 
We hear continually of workmen being called | 


to terminate before September. 
to account for leaving their work unfinished. Were the same rule to apply to 
public servants, what would become of some of the present ministers! Lords 


Goderich and Howick leave the Colonial office in the midst of the most important | 
Mr. Stanley leaves the Irish Govern- | 


question that ever applied to the colunies. 
ment during the passage through Parliament of a measure unparalleled in 4iffi- 
culty and importance ; while the Secretary at War quits the War-office, after 
having moved only one head of the army estimates. Arrangements are making 
for the establishment of fly boats for the conveyance of passengers and luggage 
to and from Birmingham and London by canal. 


The distance to be performed 
in sixteen hours. 


London, April 6 

The reports prevalent in the City yesterday relative to the terms on which Go- 
vernment would be inclined to renew the Bank Charter had the effect of pro- 
ducing a considerable decline in the price of Bank Stock. 
vernment has intimated to the Bank that in the event of the renewal of their 
Charter, one of the conditions will be that the Bank shall transact the public 
business free of expense—This would be a loss to the Bank of about £250,000 
per annum. 


The Fnnds.—Consols opened at the same price they left off on Thursday, 
87 7-8 to 88 for account ; they afterwards improved, and advanced from 87 3-8 
to 88 ’-8 for the account. 

Lord Althorp has consented to exempt existing incumbents from the tax on 
livings; and Sir Robert Peel has, in return, agreed, * that vestry cess should be 
abolished, and a provision made for its objects out of the funds of the church.” 

Lord Althorp has been extremely indisposed, but was recovering. 

The agents of Don Miguel had succeeded in obtaining in London 100,000 
pounds for him by way of aloan. This looks bad for Don Pedro.  , 

The Trish Secretaries.—Perhaps in few of the Government offices have so 
many of our great public men been introduced into official life, as in the office of 
Secretary for [reland. Amongst those who have filled the Secretaryship since 
the Union, are the Hon. Arthur Wellesley, now Duke of Wellington : Hon 


Wm. Lamb, now Viscount Melbourne; Hon. W. W. Pole, now Lord * ere 


rough, Right Hon. Charles Grant, and lastly, the Right E. G. Stanley. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer has deferred his motion for the general 
commutation of Tithes in England till Thursday, April 18. The receipt of 
stamp duties for 1832 amounted to £29,932 9s. 11d. on the two penny stainps ; 
£28,359 7s. ld. on the three penny ; £38,324 1s. 3d. on six penny, and £49,585 
16s. on shilling stamps—a total of £145,200 Os. 6d ; 
ed his place atthe Colonial office. 
member for Petersfield. 


Lord Howick has resign- 
He is succeeded by Mr. John Lefevre, late 
Lords Goderich and Howick leave the Colonial office 


in the midst of the most important question that ever applied to the culonies ; | 
Mr. Stanley leaves the Trish Government during the passage through Parliament, | 


of a measure unparalleled in difficulty and importance ; while the Secretary at 
War quits the War office, after having moved only one head of the army 
estimates. Lord Althorp has been extremely indisposed, and was recovering.” 
A rumour was very prevalent, that Baron Bayley is about to resign his seat 
m the Court of Exchequer, and to be succeeded by Sir William Horne. 
The accounts of the quarter's revenue have been published. The 
amount for the year ending April 5, 1832, was £43,056,530: for 1833 
£43,286,919 ; showing upon the year an increase of £230,380. Comparing the 
jast quarter with the corresponding quarter last year, there appears tu be a de- 
crease of £92,420. “The chief source of increase on the year has been the 
Customs, which have yielded nearly half a mil : 


lion more than in the previous 
twelve months 


no The taxes—such as the Assessed ‘Taxes—have also yielded 
more.—The chief falling off, both in the year and in the quarter has taken 
place in the Stamp Duties. The Post Office has also fallen off. The excise 
usually reckoned the best test of the comforts of the people which the pro- 
ductiveness of taxation can afford, has remained nearly stationary. 
sumption of the articles on which it falls has, therefore, it is evident, not been 
essentially diminished: We are afraid that part of the increase in the Customs’ 
duties may be owing to the alterations in the Wine duties and the im 
duties on raw cotton, both of which being new taxes, the increase of the Cus- 
toms’ duties cannot be an indication of national prosperity. As it is every 
where felt that the people are in distress, we are thus saved from witnessing 
the anomaly of a flourishing revenue and a starving people 
IRELAND. 

Dublin, April 2.—The “ Volunteers” will hold their weekly meeting to-day. 
It will probably be the last, as the Gagging Bill (one of the names by which the 
Arish Disturbance Bill is designated here) is expected in Dublin before the close 
of the week. I think it likely, however, that the “ Volunteers” will adjourn 
vill Saturday, and, if their meeting should not be prohibited on that day, that 
they will adjourn till next Tuesday. It is the universal impression here that the 
Lord Lieutenant, after receiving the bill, will forthwith exercise the powers con- 


fided to him, by issuing a proclamation prohibiting any future meetings of the 
Conservatives, as well as the Volunteers. ‘The motion which stands for dis- 
cussion at the latter this day, is the following, which is to be 
by Mr. Barrett :-— ; 


“ That it is the opinion of the Volunteers that the Irish Members should re- 
main at their posts, in order to do as much good as possible to the English and 
Scotch people , and that they are also of opinion that every Member should, 
on every question not incompatible with principle, oppose a Ministry which has 
violated the Union, and risked the connexion between the two countries.” 

This resolution will, no doubt, be adopted by the Volunteers. 

County of Kildare—On Saturday night, or early on Sunday morning, an 
armed party of Whitefeet attacked the house : 
farmer, living at Ballynafa, near Prosperous, d 
refused, fired into the house 
named Philip Geraghty, who was carried off by his party, and brought to his 
father’s house at Millerstown, near Robertstown, and dieene on a dunghill, 
though yet alive, where he was found at day-light, by his mother, who went out 
to turn a horse out of her yard. He was brought into the house, where de died 
in about an hour and a half. The distance from Cross’s house to Geraghty’s, 
the way he was brought, is five miles ; he was traced by his blood by the party 
of police from Prosperous. Cross had but one man in his house, named Alcock 
who refused to assist his master — Dublin Evening Packet. 

Murder of a Policeman.—Y esterday evening a parity of the Duleek police 


brought forward 


of Thomas Cross, a respectable 
emanded his arms, and, on being 









It is said that Go- | 


whole | 


The con- | 


position of | falls to the ground. 


; Cross returned the fire, and shot a young man | 


Che Albion. 


| were patrolling on the road bordering the demesne when they fell in with three 
men whorn they called upon to stand; two of them submitted, but the third fled 
pursued by one of the constables, who fired with the view of intimidating the 
fellow, when he turned round and shot his pursuer through the body, which 
caused instant death. ‘The murderer escaped, but the others are in custody : 
they are identified as having committed a robbery at Snugborough, about an hour 
before. —Drogheda Journal. 


HOLLAND. 

The following private correspondence of the Handelsblad, under date of the 
2d of April at the Hague, wears a more pacific aspect than our last previous ac- 
counts, by the way of Brussels — 

The English and Belgian papers have latterly circulated various reports respect- 
ing the negotiations with M. Von Dedel. Some will have it that the probability 
of a speedy termination of our differences daily deereases ; others go so far as 
to affirm that the negotiations are actually broken off, and that our ambassador is 
onthe point of returning. I can positively assure you, and consider it as advisa- 
ble for the satisfaction of the nation, to repeat, that those reports are wholly 
destitute of foundation. The latest letters that I have received from a respecta- 
"le authority in London, contirm what [ stared a week ago, that it was not found 
practicable to conclude a preliminary convention, and as M. Dedel is not empow- 
ered to negotiate a definite treaty except with the five Plenipotentiaries, it has 
been resolved to return to this last plan. To this end the Plenipotentiaries of 
the three Courts have sent to Petersburg, Berlin and Vienna for instructions on 
the subject, and no doubt is entertained that those Courts will send instructions 
to their Plenipotentiaries to accede to such a treaty as may be concluded between 
Holland, on the one hand and France and England on the other; of course a 
week or a fortnight may elapse before an answer is received from St. Petersburgh 
and the other Courts; thus, in all probability, the negotiations will be shortly 
recommenced. 





PORTUGAL. 
The accounts received a few days since from Portugal, via Boston, of a 
| skirmish between the armies of Don Miguel and Don Pedro, in which the latter 
gained some advantages, are confirmed. 

The latest news from Oporto state, that Admiral Sartorious, with the fleet, 
| continued at the Bayonne Islands; that on the part of himself and crew he had 
demanded £20.000 from Don Pedro; and in the event of non-compliance by the 
| first instant, had threatened to proceed with all the ships to Guernsey. Sir 
' John M. Doyle and Capt. Crosbie, whom the Admiral arrested, had been allowed 
to proceed again to Oporto, Sartorious retaining their swords. 

‘The affairs of both armies are in a wretched state. 

The young Queen Donna Maria da Gloria will attain her majority on the 19th 
inst. on which day she will be 14, the period at which, according to the law of 
Portugal, she may assume the reins of Government. 





Twenty-five cents will be paid, at this office, for Numbers 3, 9, and 12, of the 
New Series, if clean, and in good order : a few copies of each are wanted. Se- 
veral complete sets of the New Series have been reserved, and new subscribers 

can be furnished with them 





Exchange at New York on London 60 days, 84 a 82 per cent 
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From the scanty supply of news we have received from the Philadelphia pa- 


pers, by the arrival of the Monongahela at that port, we are not enabled to judge 


| 
very correctly of the progress made in the important questions before the Impe- 


rial Parliament. Itis, however, nearly certain that the proposed bill for the re- 


| form of the Church of Ireland will pass both houses, although some of its clauses 
may be 


modified or extended. The dissenters throughout the empire will, of 


course, !end their assistance to the progress of the bill ; the Catholics regarding 


= ° ! 
it as a boon, or, perhaps, as a right, will offer no opposition, and the great body of 


the Irish peasantry will hail it as the prelude to other enactments, that in depress- 
ing the influence of the Protestant Church, will tend to the further elevation of 
the Catholic hierarchy. 


The opponents to the measure are the members of the 
high church party, who consider the slightest interference as an act of spoliatiun, 
and who will consequently resist it in every stage through Parliament. Such are 
the faets relative to this important subject, which stands without precedent, for 
we do not admit that the settlement of the church property in Canada, as urged by 
Mr. Shiel, is at all applicable to the case of Ireland. The plan has been proposed 
| under adeep conviction of its necessity on the part of the present ministry, who may 


| have likewise intended it ae a peace offering wo the Irish, naturally exasperated 
by the severity of the coercion bill. ‘There is, however, one party in England 
| who can scarcely restrain their triumph at the probable success of this church 
reform bill, and who eagerly proclaim to Ireland, that it is only the commencement 
of a more extensive change. 


This party, unmindful of all that has been accom- 
| plished through the agency of the Church, of the services rendered to mankind 
by her members, of the invaluable assistance affurded to literature, the encourage- 
ment extended to suffering ability, and the zeal displayed in the promotion of edu- 
cation, would tear down the altars that have stood so long and so proudly, con- 


vert every church into a conventicle, and every bishop and priest into an itine- 
rant, from sentiments of unmixed dislike towards an institution that towers above 


every other in the empire, and is in the possession of wealth to sustain its minis- 
ters. 


The moderate men, on the other hand, would remove the existing evils 
that could be fairly pointed out; they would pluck the weeds from the luxuriant 
| soil, that the beauty and strength of the flowers might increase, and in the spirit 
of kindness seek the reformation of that which sprung from a former age, and 
was not consonant with the experience or the prosperity of the present. Unfor- 
tunately there is a danger in the slightest alteration in these times, from the han- 
dle made of every trivial circumstance ; if aught is granted in the mood of equi- 
ty, it is supposed to have been yielded in fear, of which advantage is taken in 
another immediate demand 
We have never denied the necessity of Reform, either in Church or State, but 
have been willing to progress with the times, and model each institution according 
to the rules of necessity and 


justice—but we would not seek to overtake Time, 


| ent propriety 


It has been satisfactorily ascertsined that the total emoluments of 
churches of 


the 
England and Ireland, are not larger than required for the sup- 
port of their ministers, and hence the groundless charge of their excessive wealth 
The great evil has been, that the funds have been dispro- 
| portioned to the necessities of individuals, that pluralities have been permitted, 
| and lay appropriations allowed, to swallow up the provision for active members. 
| These evils unquestionably required reform, and this would have heen effected by 


the church itself: her dignitaries had already introduced bills into the House of 


Lords to guard against pluralities, to compel the residence of the incumbent, and 
in fact to stay and amend the errors that had gradually appeared 


We assert 
| Most confidently, that it is the anxious desire of the Bench of Bishops as a 


| 
| , . | 
body, te redress the evils so loudly complained of, and to command the confidence 


| and affection of their flocks by a willingness to hear and remedy, as far as in them 


lies, the existing grievances. It is ridiculous to suppose that men of intelligence 


itmay be required ; the lessons of the past have been sufficient, and they will 
| be wisely appealed to, and we trust successfully brought to bear upon future ex- 
| periment. The clerical order are fearful of audden change, and will assuredly re- 

Sist any wanton encroachment, and the good sense of the country will support 
them in their just rights, however violently the efforts of Zealots may be direct- 
| ed against their privileges , 


Let the Irish be content with the certain measure 
| Of good preparing for them, and remain undeluded by the sophistry of those who 
would drive them into excess, by untimely demands, and all will go well; whilst 
the people of England waiting for the natural operation of events, which will 


| remedy what is capable of amendment, and remove what is injurious in its na- 
ture, wil Ds } > > hle : ' . 

ill hail the establishment of her noblest institution upon a firmer basis than 

| ever, as the blessing of their country, and the admiration uf the world 


| aie 
| __ It is stated by the London papers that Mr. and Mrs. Wood are preparing for a 
| Visit to America, after the termination of the present season in I 
| good operatic iutellig 
| Miss Paton, is unque 


Mara, and some of tl 


sndon. This is 
ence, as Mrs. Wood, so well known under that name and as 
stionably the first English singer since the days of Madame 
ie old musicians who can recollect the latter lady, even deny 
her superiority. There can be no doubt that these expected vocalists will be re- 











ceived with great eclat; the road has been prepared for them by the exertions 
of others, and they have only to come to reap both fame and profit. 





We have been obliged by another communication from Mrs. Moodie (late 
Miss Strickland) enclosing some very charming morceaux, which we shall trans- 
fer to our columns next week. We are requested, by our fair correspondent, to 
correct an inadvertence, in attributing “‘‘The Seven Ages of Woman” to her 
autnorship: the poem, as well as another volume entitled ‘“ Worcester Field,” 
are both the production of an elder sister, Miss Agnes Strickland. 


The late Attorney-Gen. for the province of Upper Canada, H.J. Boulton Esq., 
sailed yesterday afternoon in the packet for Liverpool. The Solicitor-General, 





Mr. Hagerman, sailed from this port some weeks ago, before the announcement of 
his removal from office. The names of the gentlemen appointed in their places 
have not yet transpired, but we presurae that they may shortly be expected from 
England, to enter upon the discharge of their duties. 





New York as itis, in 1833, and Citizens Advertising Directory, with a correct 
map of the city. Edited by Edwin Williams. New York: J. Disturnell, 
1833. 

This little volume, which 1s published in an elegant form, recommends itself 
by the extent, and we doubt not, the accuracy of its information, both to the citi- 
zen and the stranger. It treats of all things within the city of New York, and 
may be appealed to asa sort of dictionary of public meu and places. Its plan 
resembles the guide books of many of the English cities, and entitles it to general 
encouragement. ‘The accompanying map is very good, and remarkably clear in 
the outlines. 


Zohrab, the Hostage. By the Author of Haji Baba. 


J. & J. Harper, 
New York. 

The author of this work, Mr. Morier, has established a reputation of no ordi- 
nary character, by his admirable sketches of eastern men, manners, and scenery. 
Himself a traveller over the plains of Persia, he has investigated both the records 
| of the past, and the circumstances of the present, and added to the literature of 
his country a vast fund of instructive narrative. lt has been the design of the 
author, in all his works, to collect as many facts as possible bearing upon the his- 
tory of Persia, and likewise to become acquainted with the customs prevalent at 
different periods, in order that the embellishments might correspond with the 
ground work. These intentions required a master mind to fulfil, a mind naturally 
gifted with taste and fancy, that it might choose with discretion from the costly 
materials offered to its acceptance, and improved by study, in order that the illus- 
trations should keep pace with the text, nor depart from an unity of design and 
execution. Haji Baba was an exquisite portrait of a character scarcely known 
before, but so faithfully painted, as to prevent the possibility of a future mistake ; 
|—the Persian was there in all the pride uf his race, clothed, armed, and mount- 
| ed by an expert attendant, who displayed his graces to perfection, and made him 
| tell his own tale in the language of eastern imagery. Zohrab, is a work of ano- 
ther caste; it describes the extraordinary career of the Shah Mohamed, who un- 
| der every disadvantage that savage cruelty could inflict, warred with his apparent 
| destiny, and overcame every natural and incidental obstacle to his greatness. He 
| was a creature of the fiercest passion, of the most unrelenting ferocity, who re- 
| garded the lives and fortunes of others as his playthings, to be destroyed in the 
| moment of caprice or the excitement of anger. This monster, for such may he 

be called, notwithstanding the wondrous force and subtlety of his mind, is the 
| prime actor in the drama of Mr. Morier, the nominal hero commanding but a sub- 
ordinate interest, although the charms of his character are ingeniously contrasted 
| 
| 
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with those of his oppressor in the person of the Shah. There are numerous 

other personages introduced, whose merits continue during the whole of their ap- 
| pearance, and from the first to the last, we may say, there is no failure either in 
| plot orexecution. The narrative is one of powerful interest, dependent upon the 
wars of the Shah with a neighbouring nation, who are assisted by the renowned 
Turcomans, and aided by a charming love tale that diverts the imagination from 
the frequent horrors associated with the reign of Mohamed. We may say of this 
work, that it belongs to Mr. Morier, for in truth we belive that no other author 
could have produced it; that it will add to his fame is certain, and we would cor- 
| dially invite our friends on this side of the Atlantic to peruse it, as one of the 
most entertaining books that has issued from the press of its spirited publishers. 
With a great deal of truth, highly embellished by striking and elegant fiction, 
which, however, is never allowed to offend the taste or, the judgment, it 
may be regarded as a pleasing companion to the historian; to the general reader 





| it will be invaluable. 
| 


| phrase, addressed te Mr. Morier, ‘* May his shadow never be less 


and force upon ourselves that which our posterity could accomplish with consist- | 


| can close their eyes to the necessity of legitimate reform, whenever or wherever | 


We may conclude our observations with one Persian 


” 


PARK THEATRE. 

On Monday the pera of Artaxerxes was repeated for the benefit of Mrs. 
Austin, to a full and fashionable house, with the same powerful cast as last week ; 
and on Wednesday evening Mr. Horn took his benefit, presenting the Magic 
Flute, and John of Paris to the public. On Friday Miss Clara Fisher's benefit 
was announced, the close of the present operatic engagement. Mr. Horn and 

| Miss Hughes are going to give concerts, we understand, in Philadelphia and Bal- 
timore. Mrs. Austin proceeds to Philadelphia to Mr. Maywood’s theatre, to 
| join Mr. Sinclair. The Kembles are expected to appear shortly at the Park 
Theatre, and early in June, the last operatic engagement will take place, it is said 
by the production of Auber's Fra Diavolo, with Mr. Sinclair and Mrs. Austin’ 





ao oka few gentlemen can be accommodated with board, within ten 
minutes’ walk of Wall-street. Cards of address can be obtained at the Albion 

office. May 11. 
OARDING.—A few Gentlemen and Ladies can be,handsomely accommodated 
at that pleasant situation, No- 14, Vesey-street. Formerly occupied by the 

late Mrs. Wilkinson, [May I8-tf. 
A} W. SPURGEON, MINIATURE PAINTER, begs to inform his friends and 
@ the public that he has removed from No. 71 Liberty street, to No, 72 Cedar 
street, near Broadway, where, and at the Barclay street Exhibition his Miniatures 

may be seen. [May 18—3t 
4CHUYLER’S COURT OF FORTUNE.—I17th May, 1833.—NOTICE.—In 
consequence of the dissolution of the copartnership formerly existing at Baltimore, 
Md., between myself and Daniel P. Barnard, and the duties of my offices in New York 
requiring my undivided attention, [have deemed it expedient to close my office at 

Baltimore. 

This, L trust, will be a sufficient apology for the occasional delay, some of my south- 
ern friends have complained of. Hereafter, orders for tickets in any of the lotteries 
must be addressed to me at New York, and they will, in all cases, be promptly answer- 
ed by the return of the mail, under my own personal superintendence, so that no mis- 
take can occur, and delay out of the question, as tickets can be procured in the city 
three or four weeks before the drawing, of which due notice will be given. Letters, 
| enclosing cash, or prizes, go perfectly safe by mail when addressed to the subscriber. 
| I have been particularly fortunate in sending prizes to my correspondents out of the 
| city, having sent half of $20,000 to North Carolina, half of $20,000, quarter of $3,000, 

6 of $1,000, 10 of $500, &c. , mostly in whole tickets, to Virginia; several of $1, 

$500, &c., to Kentucky and Tcnnessec; | of $4,000, 1 of $2,500, and several of 

$1,000, to Vermont ; 1 of $5,000, several of $2,000, $1,500, $1,000, $500, &c., to dif- 
| ferent parts of this state, and in fact, distributed the capitals in every part of the United 
| States andthe Canadas. Address Anthony H. Schuyler, New York, where was sold 
| 
| 














a few days ago the grand capital prize of $50,000, in a whole ticket, 

'r On the 26th June next, a capital prize of $40,000, and other heavy prizes, 
Tickets only $10, [May 18.] 
Qo remove in May, to 16 Buade-street. H. B. Urquhart, Peruque Maker, Hair 

Cutter, Perfumer &c. &c. to No, 16 Buade-street, opposite the Presbytaire, and 
next doorto Mr. Prior, on one side, and Mrs. Hayes, Confectioner, en the other, that 
large and commodious store lately occupied by Mr. Saunders, Glass and China mer- 
chant.--H. B. Urquhart takes this opportunity of returning his grateful thanks to the 
gentry and public in general, for the very distinguished support he has received since 
his arrival from England to Scotand, and hopes from his unremitted attention to busi- 
ness still to merit a share of public favour. His Shop and Dressing Rooms hitherto 
have been on a small scale for that comfort required in the work, &c. &e. but in the 
new establishment as above, he means to fit it up on the London mode, with proper 
apartments for Ladies, Gentlemen and Children’s hair cutting and every article in the 
Perfumery and Ornamental Hair line, consisting of Curls, Boughs, Frontlets, Peru- 
ques, Sculps, &c. Brushes for the Hair, Teeth, Nail, Cloth, and Shaving Soaps, all 
sorts of Oils for the hair, combs of every description, Sponges, Silk Oil Cloth for 
Bathwg Caps, Eau-de-cologn, and many other articles too numerous to mention; 
There isalso a large supply expected from London with the newest fashions from Paris, 
&e. the stock of Eau-de-cologn on hand amounts to 400 bottles, and of best quality at 
Is. 2d. to 2s. a bottle, 

No. 14, St. John-street, corner of Palace street till Ist of May. 

7 [Quebec, 6th April, 1833. ..3t. 
A ARON FOUNTAIN, Park-Place House, has this day opened a few bales of 
£X& Frencl. Calicoes & Mustlins, of new and different style of description from those 
| exhibited durtng the past week—together with a small parcel of very rich Embroidered 
| Muslins, Infants’ Dresses and Caps, real Blond Caps, of the latest patterns, On hand 
a general assortment of choice and rare goods, both Fancy and Staple—among which 
are plain and figured Real India Mull Muslins, plain French Lawns Nankin, Man- 
darin & Canton Crapes, Embroidered Mandarin Crape Shawls, very elegant and ex- 
pensive ; Gloves and Hosiery, in all their varieties; the most extensive and complete 
assortment of real Camel-hair Shawls and Cloths, Carved Ivory handle Feather od 
from China; Sandal and Rosewood Fans, carved ivory Fans, very rich; carved Ivory 
Multipher Balls, a rare article ; tortoise-shell Snuff- Boxes, &e. &e. F 








V ACKIE, Removed from 263 to 262 Broadway, New York. Robert Mackie 
i avails himself of the very extensive circulation of the Albion, to inuumate to hie 
riends and eustomers, and strangers visiting the city, that, having relinquished his 
former stand, he has removed to that spacious and eligible store (next door,) lately pos- 
sessed by Mesers. H. S. Lowand Co., where (in addition to his stock of Fancy and 
Staple Dry Goods, selected from recent importations,) he will open on Monday, the 
6th instant, one case of Paris engraved Cambrics and Muslins, with a carton of Em 
bossed and Fancy Reticules. ay 4. 

\ KS. BAKER informs her friends and the public that she has taken the commo= 
4 dious house in Broadway, known as the Adelphi, which she intends opening on 
the Istof May next, as a private boarding house. Persons wishing single or suites of 
rooms, will find this house, from its construction and fine location, (opposite the 
Bowling Green,) adesirable residence. For terms &c., please apply at her resent 
residence, No. § Nassau, corner of Wall-street, [Feb, 16, om | 
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CUSTOMS AND MANNERS OF PERSIAN WOMEN." 


This, we do not hesitate to say, is the most important work that has ever been 
published on the East. Whether it has been honoured with a royal or gold 
medal, does not appear; but that it contains more information respecting the 
state of society in Oriental countries, (which are all as much influenced by Per- | 
sia as the Continent was by France,) more solid wisdom, pure morality, and ju- | 
dicious rules of life, than any other profane volume of the saine size, will not | 
be doubted by those who readit. The false notions, in particular, which have | 
prevailed about the “ slavery’ of women in the East, are completely arr 
away. 

It seems that a royal commission was directed (we do not accurately know | 
when, or by whom) to five ladies of distinguished breeding and quality, empower- | 
ing them to draw up a complete code of laws for the women of Persia ; and, in 
the prosecution of their labours, to call in, as often as their advice might be ne- 
cessary, two other women of great distinctioz and learning to aid their delibera- 
tions ; precisely as the judges are sometimes required to deliver their opinions 
to Parliament on difficult questions of law. The names of the first five are, 

Kulstim Naneh (President,) Shahr-Banu Dadeh, Dadeh-Bazm Ara, Bagi Yas- 
tain, Khala Gul-bari ; 

The assessors or judges are, 

Khala Ian Agha, Bibi Ian Afréz-; 

And the work before us is the pandect of laws collected, arranged, and settled by 
them. As we proceed, it will be seen how erroneous were the opinions that re- 
garded freedom, pin-money, separate maintenance, divorce, &c., as peculiar 
privileges of Western women. It will, on the contrary, be made manifest, that 
these have come, like the Cholera, Light, &c., from the East ; and that the cir- 
cle of a Persian lady’s amusements, though the links may be apparently different, 
is as large as that of any woman of fashion here; while the ties of morality 
are equally strict in both countries. If the one has her private box at the opera, 
church, the race-course, the ball, the carriage; the other has her bath, mosque, 
litter, pipe, and Almehs, who dress and dance as voluptuously as Taglioni her- 
self. But one circumstance deserves notice: The good treatment of women 
here is secured partly by sentiment, and partly by law. In Persia, besides law 
and sentiment, they have religion on their side. A man who abuses his wife is 
not only exposed to the tongues of all her friends, and a bastinado from the 
Kazi; but he is turned up at the day of resurrection, and lucky is he if his legs 
are able to carry him into Paradise. If we consider the nature of Al Sirat, it 
is evident that he must have great difficult in keepiig his footing upon that very 
narrow pass. ‘The code (and it may be observed that its meve existence proves 
the great consideration of women in Persia) contains numerous enforcements of 
this great principle, some of which we proceed to lay before the reader; pre- 
mising that there are four degrees of obligation mentioned— Ward, necessary ; 
mustahab, desirable ; sunnat, according to the law and traditions of the Prophet ; 
and sunnat Mu’akéad, an imperative duty of religion. 
IMPERATIVE RIGHTS AND DUTIES OF WOMEN. 

**].-—A husband should give his wife money without limit. Allah forbid that 
she should die ef sorrow and disappointment ! in which case her blood would be 
on the head of her husband. The learned conclave are unanimous in declaring 
that many instances have occurred of women dying from the barbarous cruelty 
of their husbands in this respect ; and if the husband be even a day-labourer, 
and he does not give his wages to his wife, she will claim them on the day of 
judgment. It is incumbent on the husband to bestow on the wife a daily allow- 
ance in cash, (not yearly or quaiterly, but daily,—this is a decided improvement 
on pin-money ;) and he must also allow her every expense of feasting, and of ex- 
cursions, and the bath, and every other kind of recreation. If he has not gene- 
rosity and pride enough to do this, he will assuredly be punished for all his sins 
and omissions, on the day of resurrection.” 

This is not all. He is accountable, not only for his own soul, but his wife's. 
As in this country, so in the other world, any debts she contracts he becomes 
liable for ; and they are exhibited on the debit side against him, upon the day of 
judgment. 

“*2 As long as he will not allow his wife the fees for the bath, and she is thus 
Prevented from performing her ablutions, so lung will fasting and prayer be of 
no use. 

How pleasant it weuld be, if, on the eve of an Election, a ery of Atheism 
could be raised against a candidate, because he did not allow his wife a private 
box atthe Opera? If Sir James Scarlet could introduce such a doctrine from 
Persia, he might then indeed pen luscious addresses to the ladies of Norwich. 
How much the salvation of a Persian woman's soul depends on the due use of 
the bath, will be plain from the following extract. Particular attention is re- 
quested to the nature of the figures; especially to those of the sun, moon, and 
beasts. Had not the writer overlooked that essential point, we might have been 
spared his concluding absurd remark, as he would have seen that the whole is 




















Che Albion. 


It strikes us, that this is the character, which, in these countries, is called “ A 
Jerry Sneak.’ In the East he seems to be held in high honour. 

“2. Your Half Man is a very poor, snivelling wretch, always meddling ; with 
but little furniture in his house, and just bread and salt enough for bare subsist- 
ence ; never on any occasion enjoying the least degree of comfort. The wife 
sits in his house, and works, and al! she earns is applied to procure food and 
light. It is, therefore, wajib in that industrious woman to reply harshly to what- 
ever he says: and if he beats her, it is wajib to bite and scratch him, and pull 
his beard, and do every thing in her power to annoy him. If his severity ex- 
ceeds all bounds, let her petition the Kazi, and get a divorce.” 

These rules carry on them such a stamp of wisdom and reasonableness, that 
it is unnecessary to express our ful] concurrence m their perfect propriety. There 
can be little doubt that they will soon be used to enrich the law of Doctors’ 
Commons. And to whom can the task of improving the social condition of our 
countrywomen be more safely intrusted, than to the man who had struggled, with 
such purity of motive, for the happiness of the women of India—Dr. Lushing- 
ton? The right side of the question, important as it is, may, without hesita- 
tion, be confided to him, unless he get money to advocate the opposite side. 

It would be unjust to omit noticing the judicious mode in which the Seven 
Learned Women direct a wife to resist her husband. We allude more particu- 
larly to the application to be made to bis beard. In this point, Eastern women 
have a decided advantage over the women of the West. For here, unless a 
woman's husband happen to wear large whiskers, there is nothing on which she 
can fasten. Then the whiskers may be false ones ; and as to mustachois, we 
are assured that they afford no grip whatever. But in the East, independently 


| of the fact, that both hands may at once be stuck in it,—and that with a power- 


ful purchase,—the beard is the seat of honour, and is looked up to with profound 
veneration by both sexes. Without a large black beard a man ts nobody ; he is 
a being whom, as Hajgi Baba says, “a hundred dogs may make a corner-stone 
of, and bring their friends.” The respect in which any individual ts held, varies 
in the compound ratio of his own length, and that of his beard. Madden, in his 
very instructive and amusing travels, tells of a French serjeant-major, who, by a 
portly person, and a huge mane to his chin, obtained great consideratiou in Con- 
stantinople. He was an Effendi, a Prince, a Sultan, tothem. As soon as Na- 
poleon's career of victory in Egypt commenced, the most extravagant stories 
were circulated about his stature and his beard. The Turks declared that he 
was a giant, with a beard as large as the three tails of a Pasha! and, according- 
ly, they resolved to submit to such a Child of Destiny; but as soon as they ac- 
tually saw that he was even under the middle size, and, instead of the phenome- 
non represented, had no beard whatever, they cried out that he was an infidel ; 
and the rebellion in Cairo was the consequence. ‘The veneration paid to the 
beard must not be understood to arise merely from motives of personal vanity. 
It is a part of that mass of religious prejudices which is so firmly rooted in the 
Eastern mind. Men swear by it as something mysterious anc holy. The most 
dreadful insult. therefore, that can be offered to an Oriental, is any disparagement 
to, much more manual intermeddling with, his beard. ‘The pity of the Janiza- 
ries for Charles XII., at Bender, was converted into fury when he ordered their 
beards to be cut off. 

‘¢3. The Hupul-hupla has nothing ; no friends. He wants to dress and live 
luxuriously, but is totally destitute of means. If the wife of such a man absents 
herself from his house even for ten days and ten nights, he must not, on her re- 
turn, ask her where she has been; and, if he sees a stranger in the house, he 
must not ask who it is, or what he wants. Whenever he comes home an finds 
the street door shut, he must not knock, but retire, and not presume to enter till 
he sees it open.” 

Should he be a person of so violent a temper as to think there was any thing 
in all this, his wife must get divorced mmsfanter ; as evidently it would be impvus- 
sible for any prudent or virtuous woman to live with so suspicious a husband. 
Considering the Proper Man as the pivot, and the Half Man and Hupul-hupla 
as the descending part of the series, the ascending would be the Sunnat, (or 
Godly Man,) who looks up with reverential awe to his better half; and the Sun- 
nat Mu’akkad, or, as we might say, the Martyr. 

But in the case last extracted, there seems an omission on the part of the 
Seven Learned Women :—Should the husband see the street door open, and a 
young man, of cypress form, &c., come out, might be, in that case, provided it 
was not the blessed month Ramazan, suspect that there was anything suspicious 
in the case? We confess we should like to hear Kulsum Naneh, or a grave 
Mollah on that point. Our present leaning decidedly is, that he might ask the 
young man, of the cypress form, &c., what was his business in that house ! 

OF LIFTING THE VEIL FOR FRANGEES. 

“1. The Seven Learned Women declare that, among the forbidden things, is 
that of allowing their features to be seen by men not wearing turbans, unless, 
indeed, they are handsome, and have soft and captivating manners ; in that case 





religious in an extreme degree. The correct view is taken by the Wise Women. 

“The Persian ladies regard the bath as the place of their greatest amusement. 
They make appointments to meet there; and often pass seven or eight hours 
together in the carpeted saloon, telling stories, relating anecdotes, eating sweet- 
meats, sharing their kolyouns, and embellishing their beautiful forms with all the 
fancied perfections of the East; dyeing their hair and eyebrows, and curiously 
staining their fair bodies with a variety of fantastic devices, not unfrequently 
with the figures of trees, birds, and beasts, sun, moon, and stars. 

“3. On the last Friday of the blessed month of Ramazan, the women ought 


go to the porticoes of the mosques ; because young men of cypress forms, with 
tulip cheeks, and amorous demeanour, assemble there in greater numbers than at 
other places. There they must sit down and stretch out their feet, and every 
one must light twelve tapers; and in doing this, care must be taken to lift the 
hand high above the head, so as to raise up the veil, as if by accident, and thus 
display their beautiful faces. Their crimson-tinted tues must also be exposed, 
in order that the young men may see and admire them with wounded hearts; 
but it would be an unlucky omen if one of the tapers were left unlighted. Bibi 
Tan Agha, and the rest of the learned conclave, are unanimous in this opinion. 
Further, it is not at all necessary that, in lighting the tapers, silence should be 
observed. On the contrary, lovely women should always let their sweet voices 
be heard.” 

This must be understood to be an important religious ceremony. 
rendered plainer presently. 

«4. Should a favourable opportunity occur for the beautiful young girls to re- 
main with the young men for a short time, and especially if their intercourse 
arises from mutual affection, there can be nothing wrong in the indulgence of 
their attachments. Indeed, it is a fortunate circumstance, and, upon the whole, 
more mortifying and satisfactory to them than fasting the whole year. 

“‘5. And whenever the young women visits their female friends upon that 
blessed day, for the purpose of meeting their lovers, they may be permitted, 
without any violation of decorum, to remain till a late hour.” 

The love here meant is Platonic love. 

“6. If a woman’s husband presumes to ask where she has been, and why re- 


It will be 


turned so late, it is highly reprehensible on his part; for, through the sacred in- | 


fluence of that blessed day, she stands acquitted of all impropriety.” 

“7. Dadeh-Bazm Ara, Bagi Yasmin, and Shahr-Banu Dadeh, are of opinion, 
that when a woman applies the end of a taper to the tips of the toes of her right 
foot, and, at the time of lighting it, displays the beautiful shape of her leg, she 
will undoubtedly be in no danger of hell-fire.” 

The Seven Wise Women are careful to lay down axioms, as the ground-work 
of their reasonings on every subject. ‘The preceding is one. 

“8. And Kulsum Naneh, the President of the Council, is decidedly of opinion, 


that no woman can entertain the least hopes of heaven, whose husband forbids | 
the things that are herein commanded, and considered proper for her pleasure and 


happiness in this world. For, with what comfort (it is logically and forcibly 
asked) can a woman remain in the house of her husband, who is continually op- 
posed to those recreations to which her whole soul is deyoted '” 

This, to us, seems conclusive. Indeed, the husband who can digest so 
powerful an argument, must have a stomach at least equal to that of an ostrich. 
But the Learned Women leave no loophole for escape. 


“9. Dadeh-Bazm Ara says, I have proved, from the instructions of my master | 


Tblis, (a great eastern philosopher, not to be confounded with Eblis, Satar,) that 
the man who does not allow his wife to visit holy places and mosques, and the 
houses of her friends, male and female, and who prohibits other innocent and 
agreeable proceedings, such as we have deemed proper and expedient for her 
own satisfaction and comfort; that man, I say, will be damned hereafter.” 

Nothing can be more clear or satisfactory than this. The crimes, however, 
of the husband, do not escape punishment in this world :— 


6 Should his wife die of a broken heart, he and his relations are liable to pay 
the expiatory mulct, as in cases of wilful murder.” 


This great right of women to innocent amusements is further insisted on ; | 


and the precise mode of the husband's perdition explained, in another article of 
thecode. It appears that he is to be accused and condemned at the day of re- 
surrection, by the Seven Learned Women ? 
SCIENTIFIC DIVISION OF MEN. 
The Proper Man, the Half Man, and the Hupul-hupla. 

“There are three sorts of men: 1. A Proper Man; 2. Half aMan; 3. A 
Hupul-hupla. A Proper Man at once supplies whatever necessaries o1 indulgen- 
cies his wife may require: he never presumes to go out without his wife’s per- 
mission, or do any thing contrary to her wish.” 

* Customs and manners of the Women of Persia, with their domestic su 
‘Translated from the original Persian Manuscript, by James Atkinson, Esq., of the 


on. East India Company’s Bengal Medical Service. Printed for the Oriental Trans- 
Jaton Fund of Great Britain and Ireland. _ 


| her portrait. 
to dress superbly and perfume themselves, and put on their best ornaments, and | 


perstitions. | 


their veils may be drawn aside. But they must scrupulously and religiously ab- 
stain from all such liberties with mullans [priests] and Jews ; since, respecting 
them, the prohibition is imperative.” 

There is as much liberality as sound judgment in this article of the code. 
Indeed the learned women seem rather beyond their age ; for Madden says, that 
none spit farther or oftener at him than women. Captain Franklin says, that 
being one day beyond the walls of Constantinople, sketching some scenery, a 
Turkish lady came up, with, we believe, a child; and, having ascertained his 
employment, sat opposite to him, lifted her veil and made signs to him to draw 
As she was young and very handsome, the Captain began with 
| pleasure. But after some time, growing apprehensive that the Turks about the 
| Place might notice this ¢éte-d-téte, (and for such things there are summary modes 
| of proceeding on the Bosphorus,) he ceased sketching, and began to blow kisses 
| from the end of the pencil towards his fair sitter. At this she coloured up to 
| the temples, and drew her hand several times violently across her throat; a hint 
| which the gallant Captain thought was not to be neglected, at least within the 
sound of the Euxine. The cause of this dislike depends, no doubt, somewhat 
on national prejudices ; but in a far greater degree on the want of abeard. The 
angular European dress, to their notions, (but surely without any just grounds, ) 
tight and indecent, is another powerful obstacle ; but the shaven face, on which 

even a goat may look with contempt, is the greatest. Mahmoud, for a Turk, a 
| great man, and not to be compared with the blood-stained knave of Egypt, has 
| done much to remove those prejudices, and approximate Europe and Asia. A 
| few years since, it was death upon the spot for any man, even by chance or ne- 

cessity, to have seen one of the sultan’s harem; but, not long ago, an English 
traveller, without the slightest danger, beheld one of Mahmoud’a daughters stand- 
jing at the window of the palace at Buyukderé. No stronger proof could be 
| given of a change in opinion, than that furnished by the Seven Wise Women. 
OF PRAYER. 
| The learned Women next lay down, with judgment and clearness, the occa- 
sions on which prayers may be dispensed with. 
; “1. When females are engaged with their friends in pleasant conversation, 
| and in the mutual communication of secrets. 
“2. Upon hearing the sound of the drum or other musical instruments. 
“3. When a husband does not allow his wife enough of money. 
| “4. Upon the nuptial night. 
| “5. If the marriage happen during the blessed month of Ramazan, prayers 
and fasting may also be omitted during the whole month. 
“6. When a woman is listening to her lover, 
| “7. When a husband goes ona journey. 

_ “8. If a woman engaged in prayer, happen to discover her husband speak- 

ing toa strange damsel, it is wajib for her to pause and listen attentively to 


what passes between them; and, if necessary, to put an end to their conver- 
sation 











| 





Prayer 1s proper. 

“1. If awoman havea slave girl in the house; for she must on no ac- 
count leave her alone, and goto the bath, because the husband might come in 
the meantime and make love to her. 

“2. Kulsum Naneh is decidedly of opinion ‘ that, when resting from a pro- 
menade in the garden, or other amusements, prayer may be indulged in without 

| any evil ensuing.’ 

This seems a sound and well-c onsidered dictum. 

} TREATMENT OF A HUSBAND. 
Of this important subjecta profound scientific view is taken, and masterly 
rules are laid down for conducting the war. The husband is considered as a for- 
| tress; his wife the besieging, and his mother, relations, &c., as the relieving 
army. ‘The latter must be first defeated ; the most approved mode being, “by, 

| at least, once a day using her fists, her teeth, and kicking and pulling their hair, 
till tears come into their eyes, and fears prevent any further interference with 

her plans.’ From the moment the sword is drawn, the scabbard is to be thrown 

away. Like an experienced maneuvrer, as she is, Kulsum Naneh despises half 

| measures, or half victories. ‘She says that the wife must continue this indo- 

| mitavle spirit of independence until she has fully established her power.” The 

| relieving army being annihilated, and the besieger at liberty to open the trenches, 
without molestation, against the husband ; two modes of proceeding offer them- 
selves. First, to consider him as enchanted; or, secondly, as a person in his 

senses, but cursed with an internal disposition 

In the first and most probable supposition, ‘it is wajib that cold water be 

| poured over his head on three successive Wednesdays ;” the demon it seems, 

| having ‘‘an oath in heaven” against such a shower-bath. In the second case, 


“She must redouble all the yvexations which she knows, from experience, irri- 
tate his mind; and day and night, add to the misery of his condition. She must 
never, whether by night or day, fora moment relax. For instance, if he conde- 
| scends to hand her the loaf, she must throw it from her, or at him, with indigna- 
| tion and contempt. She must make his shoe too tight fer him, and his pillow a 


| pillow of stone ; so that at last he becomes weary of life, and is glad to acknow- 
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ledge her authority. On the other hand, should these resources fail, the wife 
may privately convey from her husband’s house every thing valuable that she 
can lay her hands upon; and then go tothe Kazi, and complain that her hus- 
band has beaten her with his shoe, and pretend to show the bruises on her skin. 
She must state such facts in favour of her case as she knows cannot be refuted 
by evidence, and pursue every possible plan to escape from tie thraldom she en- 
dures. For that purpose, every effort, of every description, is perfectly justifia- 
ble, and according to law.” 

As to the justice of the case, there can be little doubt ; but upon the law of 
some parts, this country seems to be behind the East. _ It strikes us, for instance, 
that inthe case of conveying away a husband's property, the people, in whose 
house it should be found, would have a chance of being prosecuted as receivers 
of stolen goods. And we have an obscure recollection that, some short time 
since, a young man, who felt deeply indignant at the treatment of a woman by 
her husband, and assisted in removing various articles (including the husband’s 
clothes) which he believed to be her property, was actually indicted for some- 
thing like burglary ; and, it might even be, convicted. The hair of the Seven 
Learned Women would have stood on end at such profligacy in our laws. But if 
the Frangees are behind the Orientals in some points, there are others which 
may challenge comparison. The instance of the loaf, projected at an angle of 
45° at a man’s head, has much spirit; but we have heard of a most amiable lady, 
who, one day, ina tit of absence, struck her husband across the face with a leg of 
mutton, and had the compliment gallantly returned by a whole tureen of soup in 
her bosom. It is indeed several years since this occurred ; but though similar 
instances are now quite rare, perhaps, upon the whole, the system of female 
tactics is not much inferior to that of Persia, however different their external 
appearances. 

PIN MONEY. 

Upon the interesting question of pin money, various opinions will be formed. 
In our mode of securing it, there certainly is somethihg exceedingly prosaic. It 
does not, like the Persian, admit that variety of adventures, and rapid succession 
of hopes and fears, which form the wine of life. Hear Kulsum Naneh’s account 
of the Eastern mode :-— 

‘* When a woman has not been to the bath for a considerable period, she ought 
to take whatever there is inthe house of her husband, to defray the expenses of 
the bath. And itis wajib that she should scold and fight with her husband, at 
least twice a-day, till she obtains from him the amount required. And since 
there is no constancy in the disposition, nor certainty in the life of a husband, 
{why don’t they insure his life at some office ?] who may repudiate his wife from 
caprice, or chance to die suddenly ; it is wajib, while she does remain in his house, 
to scrape together, by little and little, all in her power; that, when the hour of 
separation arrives, she may be able to dress elegantly, and enjoy herself, until 
(if alive) he repents and becomes obedient to her will.” 

OF GOSSIPS. 

“The Seven Wise Women agree, that a woman dying without gossips or 
friends has no chance of going to Heaven. On the contrary, she who visits 
every place calculated to expand and exhilarate the heart, will be seen, at the 
day of resurrection, dancing, with her old companions on earth, in the regions of 
bliss.” 

But it is curious to see how far, and among what different people, the same 
notion of similar employments in the other world has prevailed. The Easterns 
and Westerns held it with equal confidence. The Greeks, the Romans, the 
Celts, the Teutones, with the great Oriental tribes, seem to have alike believed 
in it; and even to the proud savage of the Pampas, it is an article of high creed. 
Head tells, that when the Indians see meteors, and hear noises, in the sky, 
they say, “that these are their ancestors, blind drunk, mounted on horses 
swifter than the wind, and hunting ostriches.” Now, all this seems absurd ; 
but we confess, this notion of the Indian heaven pleases us infinitely more 
than the long line of robber-heroes whom Anchises contempiates in Etysium. 








AM O’SHANTFR AND SOUTER JOHNNY.—Now exhibiting at the Ame- 
rican Academy, Barclay Street, those splendid figures, Tam O'Shanter, Souter 
Johnny, the Landlord and Landlady, executed by Mr. James Thom, the self-taught 
artist, and illustrative of Burns’ celebrated tale. ; 
Open from ten till dusk, Admittance 25 cts. Seasgp Ticket$ 50 cts. May 11—3t. 


ALBION HOTEL, QUEBEC. 

PAYNE begs to return his sincere thanks to his patrons and particularly to the 
T. Citizens of the United States for the very liberal encouragement they have been 
pleased to confer on him during eight years he has conducted business in Quebec} 
From the accommodation for strangers visiting Quebec the proprietor of this estab: 
lishment, has been induced, at an expense of several thousand pounds, to improve and 
enlarge the building toa very considerable extent, so as to insure the most ample ac- 
commodation to his visitors, however numerous, during the ensuing season, and he begs 
to assure them that his most anxious endeavours shail be exerted to increase the com- 
forts and merit the approbation of all who may visit his establishment. 

_In enlarging the building every attention was given in providing a sufficient number of 
private sitting rooms, and bed rooms attached, im a quiet part of the house, for those 
who may wish accommodations separate from the general company. 

The building has been painted and newly furnished throughout. 

A large Gallery has been constructed at the top of the building, from whence the 
most extensive and beautiful views of the country, to an extent of nearly one hundred 
miles, may te commanded, including tho harbour, with the arrival and departure of ves- 
sels, &c. Ke. and forming a most agreeable and a ing pr de. 

Quebec, April, 1833...3mos.] 


NEW-YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 











Ships. Masters. | Days of Sailing from| Days of Sailing from 
New York. Liverpool. 
No, 1. Hibernia, Maxwell, j|Jan. 1, May |, Sept. 1,/Feb. 16, June 16, Oct. 16, 
4. Roscve, Rogers, *¢  & * £27 2, °° Hh? HM, 
3. Canada, Wilson, ““— * i * 


— 
> 
7 + 


»|Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. |, 
“ &, “ 8 “ 8, 

“ 16, “ 16, “ 16, 
i 1 +. “a. we 
“16, “ 16, “ 16,!April 1, Aug. 1, Dee. 1 
“ 8 “ 8 “ &, 


2. Sheffield, Hackstaff, i. - on. oe 
3. Pacific, R. L. Waite|Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1, 
4. Geo. Washington|Holdrege, = & | 
1. South America, |Marshall, ’ 
2. John Jay, Holdrege, *o. ©, * 
1. North America, |Macy, Mar. i, July 1, Nov. 1, 
4. Napoleon, Smith, ™ = & - Sa, mi oe 
3. Britannia, Sketchley, “16, “ 16, “* 16,'May 1, Sept.1, Jan. 1, 
2. Birmingham, ail at ie” i I 
3. New York, Hoxie, April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, 
4. Silas Richards, |Holdrege, _-_ = ne fe oy ee Me, 
1. Caledonia, Graham, “16, “ 16, “ 16,/June 1, Oct. 1, “eb. 1, 
2. Virginian, Harris, nk wa” a Se Oe OCF 
Passage in the Cabin to Liverpool, thirty guineas: from Liverpool, thirty-five gui- 
neas: including beds, bedding, wine, and stores of every description. 
Agents in Liverpool Ist and 3d Lines, Cropper, Benson & Co. 2d. Line, Wm. and 
James Brown & Co.—and 4th Cearns, Creary & Co. 
No. | and 3, Old “Live.—Agents, F. Thompson, 29 Wa!l street. No. 2 New Line. 
—Owners, Wood a 1 Trivable, and Sami. Hicke & Sone.—- No. 4. Packet Line.— 
Owners, Fish, Grinnell & Co. 


, , 
“ 1 6, “ ] 6, “ l 6, 


." 7 rid 
“ 16, “* 16, “ 16, 














NEW-YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 
Masters. (Days of Sailing from Days of Sailing from 
| New-York. | ndon, 

Montreal, H.L.Champlin, May10, Sep.10, Jan.10, June27,Oct.27, Feb.27, 
Ontario, Sebor, | “20, * 20, “ 20, July 7, Nov.7, Mar. 7, 
Samuel Robertson,} Griswold, June 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 1, Mar.17,July 17,Nov.17, 
Columbia, Delano, ee ee a 21, ~ 2 we 
Sovereign, Kearney, | * 20, “ 20, “ 20, Aprill, Aug.1, Dec. 1, 
Hannibal, Hebard, jJuly 1, Nov. 1,Mar.1, ‘17, ° M, * 17, 
Thames, [© 10, * 10, * 10] “27, “ 27, © a7, 
4 Nye, \ “20, “* 20, “* 20,.May 7, Sep. 7,.Jan. 7,, 
C.H.Champlin| Aug. |, Dec. LAguis “i, - i “tt, 
0 


Ships. 





y ork, . 
Philade!phia, 








Samson, Chadwick, pe m6 “he “oy, * 2 HH, 
President, Moore, 





, 
| “20, ** 20, ‘* 20, June 7, Oct. 7, Feb. 7, 
New Ship » —-, (Sep. 1, Jan. 1, May 1,| “17, “ 17, “ 17, 
These ships are all of the first class, about 500 tons burthen, built in this city of the 
best materials, coppered and copper fastened, and are navigated by able and experi- 
enced commanders. Their accommodations for passengers are very elegant and ex- 
tensive, and for whom beds, bedding, wine and stores of the best quality, will always 
be provided. a 
For freight or passage, apply to either of the commanders on board the ships; to 
GEORGE WILDES & Co., No. 19 Coleman street, London, to 
FISH, GRINNELL and Co., 134 Front street, or to» 
JOHN GRISWOLD, 69 South street, New York. 
N.B—The ships of the above line will continue to touch at Portsmouth, each way, 
to land and receive passengers, from whence steamboats run daily to the Continent, 
and to different parts of England. 


NEW-YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 
Masters. | Days of Sailing from| Days of Sailing from 


New-York. Havre. 


Dec, l, April 1, Aug. |, Jan. 24,May 24,Sept.24 
~ ‘ 





Ships. 


No, I. France, E. Funk, 











2. Sully, C.A. Forbes ® — 8,)Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. l, 
3. Francois Ist, Ww.w. Pell, re 16, “ 16, “* 16, age. = 8, “i 8, 
4. Rhone, J. Rockett, “a, “Ry * se om “sh, 
1. New Ship, J. Clark, Jan. 1,May 1,Sept.1,) “ 24, “© 24, “ 24, 
2, Formosa, W.B.Orne,| “ 8 “ 8, “ 8)Mar.1, July 1, Nov. 1, 
3. Manchester, Weiderholdt} “ 16, “ 16, * 16) * 8, * 7-4 
4. New Ship, H.Robinson,| “ 24, “ 24, “ 24) “ 16, “ 16, “ 16, 
1. Chas. Carroll, |W. Lee, Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1) “ 24, “ 24, % 24, 
2. Charlemagne, Pierce, “ g, “ 8, “ 8"April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. i, 
3. New Ship, +e © 16 * OTe 6 = 8 4-8, 
4. Poland, Richardson,} ** 24, “ 24, “* 24) “ 16, * 16, “ 16, 
1. Erie, J. Funk, Mar. 1, July 1, Nov.1,! “ 24, “ 24, “ 24, 
2. Albany, Hawkins, “« 8, “ 8 “ 8|May 1, Sept.1, Jan. 1, 
3. Havre, Depeyster, dt epee | ot. * adie Tb “Eee 
4. Henri IV. J. Castoft. oH, “Hi * 16, ~ 16, * 16, 


Passage in the cabin to or from Havre one hundred and forty dollars, including beds, 
bedding, wine, and stores of every description. 
Consignees at Havre of the Packets sailing the Ist of the month from Havre—E. 
Quesnel, L’Aine. 
Consignees do do do 8th do Pitray, Viel. & Co 
do do ( do 16th do Wells and Green. 





i 


Jo 
Agents at New York—J. J. Boyd, No. 49 Wall-street, C. Boiwon, Fox and Living- 
ston, No. 42 Broad-street, Wm. Whitlock, Jr., 46 South-street, 
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